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Editorial Note 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process in India was set in motion around the middle of 1999. The basic 
framework for the review process was given by the UNESCO. The framework consisted of eighteen 
indicators ranging from literacy rate and enrollment figures to allocation of finances to primary education. 
Information on these indicators was to form the overall framework for assessing the progress made. In 
India, a National Assessment Group was set up at the MHRD to coordinate the effort. The Group felt 
during its deliberations that mere statistical indicators will not capture the whole gamut of efforts that have 
gone on during the decade. It was decided that while data on the quantitative indicators will be compiled, 
effort will be made to carry out a qualitative review of the situation in a more comprehensive and objective 
manner with the help of independent reviewers. 


In delineating the broad contours for the review process, developments in basic education during the EFA 
decade was kept as the main focus. However, it was felt that in the Indian context, a natural time period 
for any such review was the launching of the National Policy on Education in 1986. It is not difficult to 
find the rationale for this decision. In India’s not so smooth journey towards the goal of UEE, National 
Policy on Education - 1986 stands out as a significant landmark. The NPE had been formulated after 
conducting a prolonged nationwide debate on the problems and issues confronting the education system 
in the country. Further, along with the formulation of the policy a “Programme of Action” was adopted 
which clearly outlined the strategies and processes to be pursued for achieving UEE. This was followed 
by a framework of partnership between the Central and State Governments on a massive scale through a 
number of Centrally Sponsored Schemes. With this in the backdrop, any review of EFA will virtually be a 
reflection on the implementation of recommendations made by the NPE. Thus, for the present qualitative 
review, though the 199075 remain the focus, developments in the post-NPE period form the larger canvass. 


As is well known, 1990's saw the opening of the primary education scene to external assistance on a 
fairly large scale. Possibly as part of the commitments made by the international donor community at the 
Jomtien Conference, the country saw the emergence of a large multi-State programme for EFA under the 
banner of District Primary Education Programme. Alongside this, Rajasthan initiated a fairly large 
programme of EFA under the name of Lok Jumbish. In the changed scenario, primary education in India 
truly became a subject of international scrutiny. The EFA projects have been in operation, gradually 
expanding to cover half the country, for six to eight years. These EFA initiatives coupled with various 
centrally sponsored schemes have undoubtedly made 1990's the most intensive period of primary education 
development in India. Meanwhile, the literacy scene also got galvanized with mass literacy campaigns 
stretching across the length and breadth of the country through the National Literacy Mission. Therefore, 
any EFA assessment exercise carried out at the present juncture will throw light on the performance of 
these initiatives. 


Another development in the last decade that forms a part of the backdrop for the review is the Supreme 
Court judgment which, interpreting the constitutional provisions, declared basic education as a fundamental 


right of every citizen requiring the State to make necessary provisions as a basic obligation. Currently, a 
bill to amend the Constitution is under the consideration of the Parliament to incorporate education upto 
fourteen years as a fundamental right of every citizen. Simultaneously, at the international level, basic 
education got a prime place in the development discourse as a component of the Human Development 
Index brought out by UNDP These national and international developments have transformed the status 
of UEE from merely being a public sector activity of the State to that of a legal obligation, societal 
responsibility and moral commitment. To what extent have these been operationalised will be reflected in 
the review of the situation. 


Having drawn the broad framework for the review exercise, the National Assessment Group identified a 
number of themes covering a range of topics from literacy to financing of elementary education. A meeting 
of authors was held to discuss the process of preparing the review and to get a common perspective on 
the purpose and expected outcome of the exercise. The reviews are based essentially on secondary sources, 
which document the developments in recent years. Each paper attempts to situate the review in the larger 
education scene in the country and draw broad directions for the future. However, the structure of each 
paper was decided by the author keeping in view the theme being dealt with. 


Initial drafts of the papers were shared by the authors in two Workshops attended by several Central and 
State Government officials, educationists and representatives of international agencies. The papers were 
revised based on the feedback received during the Seminars. Individual discussions were also held with 
several of the authors while editing the papers. Some papers were rewritten. Several papers came at the 
last minute with very little time to edit or revise. Therefore, one can say that the papers as shared in this 
series are at different stages of finality. Some authors have already indicated their desire to revise the paper. 
Nevertheless it was considered important that they are shared in their present form at the World Education 
Forum being held at Dakar, Senegal from 26-28, April 2000. Thus, these twentyone thematic review papers 
and four state specific case studies, listed below, form part of the country portfolio on EFA 2000 Assessment 
along with the national report on the current status of EFA in India. 


Thematic Reviews 


Adult Literacy: Mass literacy campaigns of the NLM changed the common perception of adult education 
programmes and established that if done in the right manner they can influence the scene significantly. 
But what has been the ground reality? What has happened beyond literacy campaigns? Many scholars 
consider that the value of the literacy campaigns lies not so much in imparting reading and writing 
skills to adult illiterates but in their capacity to influence the quality of life of the people. There are 
three papers dealing with literacy and adult education: (1) Indian Engagement with Adult Education 
and Literacy, (2) Literacy Campaigns and Social Mobilization, and (3) Changing Concepts and Shifting 
Goals: Post-literacy and Continuing Education in India. Together, the papers give a retrospective 


overview of the concepts involved, a review of the progress made and also take a critical look at 
the processes adopted. 


Girls’ Education: Many consider that the problem of universal elementary education in India is essentially 
a problem of girls’ education. The National policy on Education-1986 pointed out that the problem of 
girls education can not be dealt with in isolation from the broader questions of women's status. In fact, 
this also led to special programmes addressing the issue of women empowerment such as Mahila 
Samakhya. Keeping this in view, two papers are prepared: (1) Education of Girls in India: An 
Assessment; and (2) Education and the Status of Women. The papers while sounding positive highlight 
the long distance yet to be traversed for achieving the goal of UEE for girls and for addressing the 
issue of gender equity in education. 


Early Childhood Care and Education: Increasing empirical evidence points to the value of providing 
preschool experience to children not only for improving their readiness for schooling but also as part of 
meeting the basic needs of children. The NPE called for taking an integrated view of early childhood care 
and education. The paper on Early Childhood Care and Education examines the situation comprehensively 
dealing with school based pre-primary education programmes as well as the more wide spread ICDS 
programme. 


Reaching the Marginalised: Data clearly point out that several groups of children continue to remain on 
the margin raising serious questions of equity in educational development. Many groups in India fall into 
this category, which include the urban poor, child workers, children of ethnic minorities, and children with 
special needs. Four papers deal with this issue: (1) Children, Work and Education: Rethinking on Out-of- 
School Children, (2) Education of the Urban Disadvantaged, (3) Education among Tribals, and (4) Education 
of Children with Special Needs. The four papers though on diverse themes, assess the reach of the current 
programmes of EFA in meeting the educational needs of the marginalised groups. 


Teacher and Teacher Education: As the Education Commission 1964-66 pointed out, the destiny of the 
country is being shaped in the classrooms. And, it is the teachers who hold the key position in determining 
the course of transaction that takes place in schools and classrooms. Thus, an analysis of the status of 
teachers and their professional preparation needs a close analysis in the context of EFA. Two Papers on 
the subject are presented: (1) Primary Teacher Training in the EFA Decade, and (2) Status of Elementary 
Teachers in India. The first paper takes stock of the programmes of teacher training in terms of institutional 
arrangements available as well as innovative efforts initiated in recent years. The second paper adopts a 
broad perspective on the subject and deals with different categories of teachers involved in basic education 
programmes. 


Teaching-Learning Material: Curriculum and textbook preparation has come to be generally perceived as 
a centralized activity carried out, directly or indirectly, under the control and supervision of State 
Government bodies. One could see significant changes in this regard during the 1990s. The first steps in 
decentralizing material production to make it more locally relevant were taken by the National Literacy 
Mission. The EFA projects also gave tremendous impetus to the process of producing child friendly 
textbooks. New framework of collaboration between Government institutions and NGOs also seem to have 
emerged. But the area is still rid with many critical issues. These are dealt with in the paper: Texts in 
Context: An EFA 2000 Review - Development of Curricula, Textbooks, and Teaching Learning Materials. 


Media in EFA: The 1990s, particularly through the mass literacy campaigns, demonstrated the potential 
of traditional media and methods in the field of education. Use of electronic media in building a positive 
environment in favour of EFA efforts also got a big boost during the period. What has been the overall 
role of media in relation to EFA? How can the profile of media in EFA efforts be enhanced? These and 
other related questions have been systematically addressed in the review paper on Role of Media in 
Education For All. 


Quality of Schooling: The NPE redefined UEE to include not only provision of universal access and universal 
participation but also achievement of acceptable standards of learning. This brought to centre stage issues 
related to quality. Two papers address this issue: (1) Learning Conditions for Primary Education: A Review 
and (2) Learner Achievement in Primary Schools. 


Management Strategies for EFA: The NPE advocated for adopting a participatory approach for educational 
management and considered the goal of EFA unachievable without the active involvement of the civil 
society. Building partnership between Government and Non-Government agencies has been repeatedly 
endorsed by policy makers. But what space do they really occupy in the overall EFA effort? Similarly, role 


of private efforts in provision of education has come for serious consideration in recent years. The new 
Panchayati Raj initiatives take management issues into the larger context of political administration. These 
are the themes and issues addressed in a set of four papers: (1) Role and Contribution of NGOs to Basic 
Education, (2) Decentralisation of Education, (3) Role of Private Schools in Basic Education, and (4) 
Participatory Micro-Planning for Universal Primary Education. 


Financing of Elementary Education: The move to make basic education a fundamental right and the 
accompanying effort to assess the funds required for universalizing elementary education has brought to 
sharp focus the question of financing elementary education in India. Acceptance of relatively large size 
support from external funding agencies for the purpose has compounded the issue. There are some who 
still consider that India can and should finance its basic education from domestic sources. Expectation in 
some quarters that privatisation could help mobilize substantial resources for EFA has added a third 
dimension to the debate. These issues are dealt with in the paper: Financing of Elementary Education in 
India. 


State Specific Case Studies 


It is fully recognized that sustainable change and development in basic education is highly conditioned by 
State specific contexts. Mere funds and schemes from the Centre will not guarantee the achievement of 
UEE goals. It is highly dependent on traditions and values of the local people; commitment and enthusiasm 
of the State level educational leadership; and capacity to adopt innovative approaches. Viewed from such 
a perspective authentic accounts of EFA achievement would demand understanding the processes, problems 
and prospects of achieving EFA in every State independently. But, that would have been too ambitious. 
In depth analysis of the situation was carried out in four selected States, namely, Himachal Pradesh, 
Mizoram, Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu. From the EFA process and achievement point of view, the four States 
get self-selected. Success of Himachal Pradesh came into lime light with the PROBE study which pointed 
out how the State has gone way ahead of some of its neighbouring States. The study on Himachal Pradesh 
which is aptly entitled: Primary Education in Himachal Pradesh: Examining a Success Story, captures the 
factors contributing to the relatively quick progress made by the State. The Mizoram study: EFA in Mizoram: 
The Dynamics of Success brings out the unique role played by local youth and women organizations within 
the background of pioneering work done by religious organizations. Tamil Nadu case study, Progress 
Towards Education for All: The Case of Tamil Nadu, presents a success story of a different kind. The overt 
social policies and programmes of the State, including the famous Nutritious Noon Meal Scheme, are 
attributed to have made a significant impact on school enrollment in the 1980s. Subsequently, with its 
apparent success in controlling the population growth, the state has got the opportunity to pursue quality 
concerns of EFA in an effective manner. Rajasthan cannot stake claim to join the company of the other 
three States based on quantitative progress in EFA. In the league table of States of India, Rajasthan continues 
to occupy a very low rank. The case of EFA in Rajasthan is entitled, Universal Elementary Education in 
Rajasthan: A Study with Focus on Innovative Strategies. The study takes a look at exemplar practices - 
adopted in two major programmes contributing to EFA goals, namely, Shiksha Karmi and Lok Jumbish. 


The review exercise was carried out with the full involvement of the Department of Education, Government 
of India. I should record my thanks to the Indian National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO 
for giving not only full support and cooperation but also a free hand in carrying out the work. In particular, 
I should acknowledge the special interest taken by Mr. Champak Chatterji and Mr. Abhimanyu Singh. 
The task was carried out with financial assistance from UNESCO and UNDP. Support has also been 
forthcoming from other agencies such as UNICEF, UNFPA and the World Bank in carrying out several 
supportive activities involved in the exercise. Without this generous support it would not have been possible 
to complete the work. 


In the beginning, the idea of bringing together more than twentyfive experts from across the country to 
contribute to the review series appeared to be too ambitious. But the personal commitment of the authors 
saw the whole exercise through. Editing the papers, smoothening the sharp edges and filling in the fuzzy 
spots, but without disturbing the integrity of the arguments of the reviewers was a challenging task. But 
the exercise has been done in a spirit of collaboration contributing to the common cause of achieving the 
goals of EFA. I would like to thank all the authors for the unhesitating professional support and friendly 
cooperation extended in completing the work. 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process began nearly a year ago. The project including the preparation of the 
national EFA Report was implemented by NIEPA. Unquestioned support from the Director of NIEPA and 
the Administration was critical for the completion of the work. Bringing out the papers in print in record 
time was possible due to the total involvement of the Publication Unit of NIEPA. I should acknowledge 
the professional help and guidance given by Professor M.S. Yadav in editing the papers. Contribution of 
Dr. Mona Sedwal to the whole exercise was enormous. Working as a single person EFA Cell, she 
coordinated a variety of activities, apart from contributing substantially to the editing work. 


The review papers may not be euphoric about the status of EFA in the country. Yet, all of them are emphatic 
that the 1990s have broken new grounds in almost every area of basic education whether the reference is 
to adult literacy, decentralized planning, improved access, preparation of teaching-learning material or 
reaching the marginalised. Progress during the last decade demonstrates that though difficult, the EFA 
goals are not unachievable. It is hoped that the objective documentation resulting from the exercise will 
help steer the EFA activities in the year 2000 and onwards with increased pace and intensity. 


New Delhi R. Govinda 
April 2000 National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration 
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Towards Clarity of Definition 


Introduction 


The nineties in India have seen a growing 
disenchantment with the government’s 
involvement in many fields, ranging from 
manufacturing steel and generating electricity to 
running schools and hospitals. Government is 
seen as a high cost provider of low quality goods 
and services strangled in its own mammoth size, 
its rules and regulations, and its proneness to 
corruption. Its lack of progress in the field of 
literacy and basic school education is seen as yet 
another example of this. It is not surprising that the 
call for greater involvement of the private sector 
and for a reduced role of the government in 
providing goods and services is seen to apply to 
schooling as well. In this paper we will examine 
how far this expectation is valid, i.e., how far the 
private sector is able and willing to shoulder the 
burden of providing education for all. In order to 
do that we have first to understand the nature of 
the private sector in education in India especially 
in the context of education for all. This is a difficult 
task owing to the paucity of research on the private 
sector in school education as a whole. Barring a 
few notable exceptions (Bashir 1994a, Dreze and 
Gazdar 1996, Duraisamy et al 1996, Govinda and 
Varghese 1993, Kingdon 1996, Majumdar and 
Vaidyanathan 1995, Mathew 1990, Shatrugna 
1988, Tilak 1991), crucial issues about the 
involvement of the private sector in school 
education today, remain under-studied in 
contemporary educational research, despite the 
current preoccupation with privatisation. Within 


' Private schools may be established under Articles 19, 28(1), 28(2) 
and 30 of the Constitution. 


the limits of available data, this paper looks at 
private sector involvement in school education 
with special reference to that of disadvantaged 
sections of the population which is euphemistically 
labelled “all” in the slogan “Education For All”. 
It is true that more research needs to be done 
before possible directions for education policy can 
be tentatively spelt out. This paper can, perhaps, 
suggest those aspects of privatisation which need 
more research. Since the special focus of the paper 
is on universalisation of elementary education 
(roughly eight years of schooling or classes 1-8) for 
all children we, too, have focused on this section 
of schooling. 


To be sure, private schools have a right to exist 
under the present Constitution, irrespective of the 
fact that they are or are not recognised and aided 
by the state.’ In fact, diversity in educational 
provision has always been accepted and 
acknowledged in the country; educational efforts 
of individuals of vision, of community groups, of 
leaders of various social reform movements as well 
as of the government have worked in tandem; 
communities have operated schools alongside 
government schools sometimes to offer education 
with particular ethnic, religious, political or other 
orientations. Thus, a pluralistic framework of 
education and a variety of delivery mechanisms 
within this have been in place for a long while. 
However, the old thoughts on private educational 
initiatives have gained a new prominence in recent 
years, but in a somewhat different way — as 
substitutes for, not supplements to, government 
schools. There is now a popular perception that 
increased parental demand for education on the 
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one hand and the declining quality of government 
schools on the other will inevitably lead to a greater 
reliance on the private sector. Therefore, the 
question is not one of permitting private schooling 
but one of promoting it or not, and even, by 
extension, one of revival or retreat of the state- 
supported school system.’ If the policy then is to 
actively promote private schooling we definitely 
need a clearer and cleaner understanding of the 
role of the private sector in this country, what it 
has contributed so far and trends that can be 
perceived in its manner of operation. We need to 
understand and analyse in other words how the 
private sector in schooling has evolved over the 
fifty years of Independence. Although the role of 
the private sector has been greater in the field of 
secondary education, we are concentrating on the 
sphere of elementary education, as this is directly 
relevant to UEE, as mentioned above. 


In this introductory section of the paper we will 
briefly touch on the various types of private 
initiative present in the schooling sector and raise 
crucial issues regarding these types of schools. This 
is important if we are to understand the sector and 
therefore avoid talking loosely of promoting private 
initiative in the cause of UEE without defining quite 
clearly which type of private initiative we feel 
would be valuable in this task. 


Section 2 of this paper is a statistical overview of 
the sector. It summarises available evidence about 
the size, locational distribution, growth, and social 
reach and its impact on universalisation of 
elementary education. How do private schools 
compare, in these respects, with government 


а. 
2 Оп the issue of ‘fixing’ or ‘abandoning’ public schools in the 
American context, see Barber's (1997) penetrating analysis 


schools? Statistics from three secondary sources, 
viz., NCERT (various years), NCAER (1994) and 
NSSO (1995-96) are used for this purpose. 


Section 3 takes a closer look at private schools. It 
utilises the PROBE survey, which focused on rural 
schools in four northern states, all crucial for UEE 
and enables us to take advantage of qualitative 
and quantitative data. It also draws heavily from 
several microstudies on elementary schooling 
which have some bearing on privatization in this 
sector. The concluding remarks in Section 4 raise 
important issues about the whole question of 
universalising elementary education vis-à-vis the 
people concerned and their dependence on 
government schools / private schools for their 
education needs. In doing so it also suggests 
directions for future research, 


Different Types of Private Schools 


As a starting point the several kinds of private 
schools and some important issues regarding them 
will be briefly delineated. While doing this, we will 
attempt to clarify several confusions which arise 
when we speak of the private sector in school 
education, confusions about its clientele, about 
terms like ‘private-aided’, about its reasons for 
operating and so on. This is important because 
of the sheer heterogeneity of the private sector in 
schooling, a heterogeneity which spans the entire 
range of socio-economic categories in India as well 
as diverse religious and ethnic groups, and which 
extends to the nature of funding in these schools. 


Private Unaided Schools (PUA) 


These schools are privately owned and funded, 
and rely, more or less, on user finance unless they 


are schools which are run on philanthropic basis. 
Several important points particularly about this 
sector need mention here. 


The Heterogeneity Within the Sector: Annual fees 
could range from Rs 180/- to Rs 50,000/- or more 
thus showing that it covers the whole socio- 
economic spectrum. Not so long ago this used to 
be considered an elitist sector with schools catering 
to the upper classes and offering a very expensive 
brand of education (Varghese, 1993). Research in 
recent years contradicts both these impressions 
(Bashir, 1994a; Kingdon, 1996a). 


The Size of the Sector: This sector was also 
thought to have a negligible presence particularly 
in rural areas, Drawing on some primary survey 
evidence and challenging the reliability of the 
official education statistics, Kingdon, among a 
handful of others, strongly contradicts the elitist 
picture of private schools. In broad outline, she 
suggests that official statistics, by excluding 
unrecognised schools from their enumeration, 
grossly underestimate the role of the private sector, 
especially that of self-financing schools, in 
elementary education and that fee-charging 
education is extremely heterogeneous, ‘drawing its 
clientele from across the social spectrum’ (Kingdon 
1996b, p.3307). Neither is this phenomenon, she 
continues, confined to urban areas alone. She 
points out that the underestimation of PUA schools 
is further compounded by exaggeration, in official 
data, of the enrolment in government schools. In 
short, she asserts that their role in elementary 
education is sizeable and not ‘negligible’ as 
commonly thought of in the existing literature. 


Quality Issues: If private schools vary so widely 
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as to be accessible by the highly privileged as 
well as some of those far less privileged, it seems 
logical to assume that schools may also range 
from the ‘luxury class’ variant to the almost 
impoverished variant. Since patrons of the latter 
group could be/are often illiterate/semi-educated 
it is important that we know more about the 
schools used by this group, what methods of 
education these schools use and about their levels 
of achievement. Such patrons will be able to exert 
little pressure on these schools. Understanding 
these schools is important if we wish to ensure a 
sensitive and effective learning environment for the 
deprived child whatever the type of school she 
attends. 


This is not to say that we do not need to 
understand the richer private schools, which act as 
role models for those schools which cater to 
relatively lower-income groups. To give just one 
outstanding example of their influence one can 
quote the spread of English medium private 
schools even in remote rural areas — by and large 
the richer private schools are English medium 
schools. The bottleneck of low supply of good 
places at universities that are largely English 
medium and a job market that also demands 
English enhances the problem. Again, these richer 
schools are often praised by education authorities 
as models of high achievement and 
innovativeness. So we need to understand first, 
how innovative are these richer schools as they 
tackle children of differing interests/academic 
capabilities. What have they made of the 
curriculum given by the education authorities? 
Second, how does the use of the English medium 
of education impact learners from varying 
backgrounds? Third, what is the infrastructure in 


- 
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these schools, both physical and in terms of staff? 
What is it which promotes/hampers high 
achievement in these schools? 


Profit and Non-profit: The issue of user finance and 
quality of schooling acquires a sharper edge 
against the current background of private 
schooling. While it is often believed that 
disadvantaged sections can avail of schools 
charging low fees sponsored by philanthropists, the 
PROBE survey did not produce such heartening 
evidence (see section Ш). Reputed NGOs who 
have been working with disadvantaged people 
over decades also say that the scale of their work 
can never hope to replace that of the government. 


In fact, the philanthropic streak in the education 
sector is not much in evidence today and appears 
to have been replaced by a dominant 
commercialisation mode. Education seems the 
sunrise industry of the day with business house 
after business house opening schools for the 
children of the elite. Multinationals are also eyeing 
this sector and sizing up its potential for profit — 
not for the noble cause of achieving universal 
elementary education. Entrepreneurs can avail of 
land at subsidised rates as also considerable 
income tax exemption while they acquire sizeable 
assets. This aspect is also important when we 
discuss ‘aided’ schools. Although the attitude of 
the state is to treat education as a strictly non- 
commercial activity it appears that many loopholes 
exist for profit-making. 


Management Effectiveness: The general impression 
is that these private schools are much more cost 
effective because of better management and 
accountability mechanisms. However, the 


evidence is mixed. One needs to have a closer 
look into this issue. Some studies suggest that the 
money spent by the clientele of private schools is 
much more than that spent on government 
schools. Therefore, one has to carefully evaluate ` 
the output against the expenditure incurred by the 
school and the households, before arriving at any 
conclusion. 


Private Aided Schools 


These schools are funded almost wholly (90-95 per 
cent) by the government but management is 
private. In some states, government sought the 
help of philanthropists to expand the educational 
system. In other states, philanthropists stepped in 
first and government came in later. Basically, 
sponsors would provide the building and facilities 
and government would provide the staff salaries 
and some of the other recurring costs. The schools 
would benefit from the flexibility and accountability 
of private management while fees could be kept 
low enough for the poorer sections because of the 
government subsidies: in effect, a way of enlisting 
community support and management and 
ensuring access for all income groups. 


In the early decades after independence such 
philanthropists/ charitable trusts did open aided 
schools though these were generally in urban 
areas. The schools did great service in education 
and many such schools still continue to do so. 
Interestingly, in some of the educationally more 
advanced states like Kerala and Tamil Nadu, the 
aided school system has a strong presence The 
aided sector dominates school education in Kerala 
by managing nearly 60 per cent of total schools 
at the elementary level and accounts for 60 per 


cent of expenditure by the state according to 1994- 
5 reports. In Tamil Nadu, too, aided schools 
accounted for about 20 per cent of elementary 
schools in 1993.3 


The history of education in Kerala shows that at 
different points of time western missionaries, native 
princes, social reformers, religious groups have all 
become champions of the cause of education, 
especially primary education. Its educational 
achievement could not have been possible in the 
absence of vigorous efforts by community-led and 
other private organisations. The government 
supported these activities with munificent aids. It 
took over the payment of salaries of staff in aided 
schools and conceded the right of the management 
to appoint staff, both academic and non- 
academic.* 


Today, we need a clearer understanding of the 
aided school system particularly since the health 
of the system varies greatly from state to state. In 
Uttar Pradesh, for example, the system is highly 
politicised and corrupt with teacher accountability 
being as much a problem as in government 
schools, perhaps worse (see Muzammil and 
Kingdon, 1997). 


Several features stand out. 


- if fiscal constraints are the reason that 
government seeks collaboration with the 


The proportion is much higher for upper primary schools. 

^ See, Report of the Kerala Education Commission, 1999, Kerala 
Sastra Sahitya Parishad, Kochi; Salim, Abdul A., 1997, "Role of 
Private Sector in the Educational development of Kerala: From 
Pioneers into Pressure Groups", paper presented in the Professor 
T.N. Krishnan Memorial Seminar, 8-9 September, CDS-UNDB. 
Thiruvananthapuram; Ambili, C.S., 1999, “Growth of School 
Education in Kerala: Patterns and Differentials”, MPhil Thesis 
submitted to the JNU. 
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private sector then aided schools with their 
high quotient of government expenditure do 
not appear to achieve this goal. However, this 
may be balanced against the greater efficiency 
of these schools. In any case, since these 
schools also appear to have both coverage and 
equity, there is need for understanding the 
sector. This will require much state specific 
research. 


- Tilak (1994b) in fact refers to private aided 
schools as leading to private advantage since 
the school is almost entirely government 
funded and confers some status on its owner 
at the same time. He calls it pseudo 
privatization. He even points out that such 
schools work to dilute the resources available 
to the government school sector. 


- management effectiveness of these schools — 
this appears to be much diluted currently. 
Teachers have unionised and succeeded in 
wresting powers from management in some 
states so that the flexibility and accountability 
are no longer the advantage of these schools 
in many states. Nor are the schools able to hire 
their own teachers if necessary and pay them 
lower salaries. 


- involving private investment for public good as 
distinct from commercial enterprise. This does 
not seem to be forthcoming in the direction of 
UEE but if this could become a matter of 
public concern and private cooperation, it may 
be of great use. 


Clearly, this is an area which would require more 
research. 
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Religious, Caste and Linguistic Schools 


A great many schools set up in the decades 
immediately before and after independence were 
set up with the motive of providing education 
facilities to particular caste, linguistic or religious 
groups and fulfilled their promise with dedication. 
There were both aided and unaided schools with 
this orientation. Religious entrepreneurship has 
long been associated with private schooling and 
is trusted by adherents of that religion, and often 
even by members of the general public to 
propagate desired moral values/ cultural 
orientation. Fifty years after independence schools 
run by Hindu missionary orders like Ramakrishna 
Mission as well as Muslim and Christian schools 
are very much in evidence. There are also schools 
run by other religious groups. 


Many of these schools are aided. Within this sector 
too there is great heterogeneity and its size and 
scope is perhaps not fully understood. Religious 
minorities enjoy certain privileges under the law 
and have thus been able to avoid the problems of 
centralised recruitment etc, which have begun to 
worry private schools in many states if aided by 
the government. 


Again it is not clear how far these groups are 
willing to take up the cause of UEE опа large scale 
or even willing to direct it. 


Recognition and Minimum Standards 
for Schooling 


Subsuming all these categories is a further division: 
is the school recognised or unrecognised? In other 
words does it conform to the minimum standards 


laid down by the government for good schooling? 
The government initially set down specific norms 
for schooling. They related to all aspects of school 
functioning, which included the type of building in 
which the school is run, the ownership of the 
building, the financial viability of the party running 
the school, the space in the school for each child, 
pupil teacher ratio, teacher and principal 
qualifications etc. Government schools were 
supposed to be pacesetters for schools and show 
how schools were supposed to be run by following 
these norms. Private schools would be recognised 
if they followed these norms. Only recognised 
schools could give valid certificates, which allowed 
children to enter the next level of schooling in a 
recognised school. 


Fifty years after Independence several anomalies 
have arisen. 


- The ‘quantity quality trade-off’ which has 
occurred because the government system has 
expanded continuously without sufficient 
funds. This has resulted in government schools, 
apart from the inner circle of prestigious ones 
like the Kendriya Vidyalayas, being starved of 
funds and nowhere near the norms required. 
They still however retain their recognised status 
and are entitled to grant valid transfer 
certificates 


- The private schools, which follow the norms 
laid down by government, apply for 
recognition. They are duly recognised when 
their infrastructure etc is verified - both for the 
giving of transfer certificates and for the 
inclusion in official statistics. However, 
misrepresentation of facts on the issue of 


norms appear to be common in private schools 
and has been reported by many studies (see 
section III) particularly in the matter of 
teacher’s salaries. 


- The private schools, which do not follow the 
norms are not recognised. For many this 
means a blessed lack of official interference 
and freedom from having to obey the norms 
set down. Some continue to seek for 
recognition, others build up a convenient 
rapport with the local government school or a 
private recognised school, so as to overcome 
problems with transfer certificates. 
Disadvantaged sections, if they aspire to 
education in private schools would usually 
have to content themselves with unrecognised 
schools, which can charge less fees since they 
can underpay teachers, do not have to employ 
trained staff and can take other shortcuts 
regarding school quality. In other words, the 
children who begin with the most 
disadvantages continue their schooling in the 
most deprived environment. 


Some states have felt that the whole recognition 
process particularly at lower levels is far too 
cumbersome and have removed the restrictions 
on opening schools as in Tamil Nadu for 
primary schools. On the whole, the official 
statistics, which is based on school-level data, 
do not include any information about 
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unrecognised schools. The whole question of the 
‘minimum norms for schooling’ would require 
further research in its relationship to 
disadvantaged sections - both for government 
and private schools. 


Summing Up 


This quick look at the various types of private 
initiative in the country only highlights the need 
for more understanding of the sector, and more 
research into it. The kind of private initiative which 
is most clearly targeted for quality schooling at 
affordable levels, the Private Aided system does 
have a strong presence in some states but more 
research is needed before we can assess the 
potential of this sector for UEE. The PUA sector 
which is user-funded is largely unresearched 
terrain. Even if clientele from the lowest ends of 
the socioeconomic spectrum can access private 
schooling, it is not clear what type of schooling 
poor children manage to secure and what the 
repercussions are for them and for their families. 
Effectiveness and efficiency of the richer private 
schools is another area which would repay 
investigation. Profit-making in the PUA schooling 
sector is another common phenomenon – and it 
is at odds with the official policy on education. 
Lastly, the issue of recognition and minimum 
standards for schooling for all children is an 
important one especially crucial to children from 
deprived families. 
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SECTION Il 


As we have seen in the previous section it is 
simplistic to talk of the private sector in schooling 
as if it were a homogeneous body which followed 
certain well-defined standards, or definite sources 
of funding and clientele. It would certainly be 
interesting to have an overview of the private 
schooling sector which allowed us some 
understanding of each of the varied components 
of the private sector of schooling in India. But 
differentiation within the private sector has not 
been the target of macro-level studies so far. It is 
still possible to get an idea of the range and 
influence of private schooling through official 
statistics. These largely concentrate on making 
three categories of schools: Government and local 
body schools, Private Aided (PA) schools and 
Private Unaided (PUA) schools (see above for 
explanation of these terms. Only ‘recognised’ 
schools are eligible for the data collection. All 
government schools are ipso facto ‘recognised’ 
whether they meet the norms for ‘recognised’ 
schools or not. All PA schools also have to meet 
the official norms or they are not eligible for grant 
in aid. But in the PUA category there will be 
undercounting since unrecognised schools are left 
out of the databank and government school 
enrolment data is often inflated as Kingdon points 
out above (Kingdon 1996a). 


Growth of Private Elementary Schooling 


Culling out school-generated data from various 
educational surveys conducted by the NCERT, 


* Disaggregating further, 60 per cent of the urban enrolment growth 
in primary classes and about 37 percent of the same in upper 
primary classes have been captured by fee-charging schools. 


Figure 1 summarises evidence on the relative size 
and growth of government (i.e. government and 
local body schools), PA and PUA elementary (i.e., 
primary and upper-primary/middle) schools over 
a period between 1973-93. Clearly, in rural India 
the share of PUA schools as a per cent of all 
elementary schools is insignificant; PA schools too 
have only a limited presence. Hence, rural India, 
according to these figures, still depends almost 
entirely on government schools. In urban areas, 
however, the size of the private sector, in particular 
of PUA schools, is far from negligible and has 
grown perceptibly over time. (Fig. 1). 


When we compare the growth in enrolments in 
different school types over time (Figures 2 and 3), 
it appears that in urban India the growing demand 
for schooling has been largely catered to by the 
PUA schools. Coming to the specifics, between 
1986 and 1993 (the Fifth and Sixth Educational 
Survey reference years, respectively), in urban 
India nearly 51 per cent of the total increase in 
enrolment in elementary classes has been 
absorbed by the PUA school sector (Table 2.1)° 
Thus, even by official figures it seems that the PUA 
sector in urban areas has been growing. But two 
important points need mention here. First, the 
initial share of the PUA enrolment in the total 
being modest (about 15 per cent of total urban 
enrolment in elementary classes in 1986), the 
change appears all the more important. In other 
words, the growth rate for the state-run school 
system is bound to taper off, as it has already 
had a large presence. Change in the relative 
position of the public and private sectors has, 
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Fig 2 : Children Enrolled in Classes l-V in Recognised School 
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therefore, to be assessed with reference to their 
initial levels. 


Second and more important, in rural areas during 
the same time interval, only about 16 per cent of 
the increase in elementary enrolment (18 per cent 
of growth in primary and 13 per cent of growth in 
upper primary enrolment) has been 
accommodated by the PUA schools. Hence, the 
growth of PUA schools notwithstanding, the 
relative position of different school types (reckoned 
in terms of their shares in total enrolment) has 
remained more ог less intact in two points of time 
(the PUA share being roughly about 3 to 5 per cent 
of total enrolment). Considering also that rural 
enrolment constitutes a little more than 70 per cent 
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of total enrolment in elementary classes in India, 
it would be rather sweeping to argue that the 
schooling pattern between 1986 and 1993 
indicates an exodus of the pupil population in 
India from government-financed schools to fee- 
charging schools, as suggested by Kingdon (1996b, 
p. 3312). 


Prevalence of Private Schooling: 
Variations within States 


We now take a quick look at the extent of 
privatisation in some of the major states 
(Table 2.2). The foregoing analysis did not address 
the charge of underestimation of PUA schools in 
school surveys conducted by NCERT. One possible 


Table 2.1 
Increase in Enrollment between 1986 and 1993 


Primary Rural 
Boys 


Urban 


Upper-Primary Rural 


Girls 
All 


Note: The number in parenthesis is the percentage share of ба 
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specified by management type, in the total increase in enrolment. 


2238019 


ва (3) 1562347 


971457 (32) 3053328 


Source; Calculated from the Fifth and Sixth All India Educa 'sulMiweonducted by NCERT. 
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Table 2.2 


Share of the Private Sector as Proportion of Enrollment in Elementary Stage in Rural 


(pe 


'NCAER, 1994 
CRT 


NSSO, 1995-96 


Note: The NCERT data is based on school survey, while the other tw 
children in the 6 – 14 age group, while that of NSSO on children enroll 


way of tackling this problem is comparing school- 
based data recorded in official documents with 
those springing out of household surveys. Two 
national survey results used here are those of 
surveys conducted by NCAER in 1994 and NSSO 
in 1995-96, both focusing on participation in 
education. Table 2.2 summarises these results for 
tural areas of India and its major states. 


Discrepancies exist not only between school-level 
and survey-based estimates but also bet 
two independent surveys. As per thé 


are based on household survey. The NCAER percentages are based on 
led in classes 1 to 8. 
Source: 6^ all India Educational survey, NCERT; NCAER (1994); NSSO, 52% round. 


estimates, PUA schools teach about 4 per cent of 
all children enrolled in elementary education; 
whereas NCAER and NSSO results show 
respectively that about 10 and 7 per cent of 
elementary school goers are attending PUA 
schools. Contrasts between states have received 
little attention so far in the paper. National 
averages undoubtedly conceal wide inter-state 
variations in the prevalence of the private school 
sector. In this respect too, estimates diverge. 


беже Admittedly, NCERT figures underestimate, by a 
“ 
Moticeable margin, the share of PUA enrolment in 
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Table 2.3 
Comparative Growth in Enrollment in Private Schools 


Punjab 


Haryana 
Uttar Pradesh 


Andhra Pradesh 
At Upper Primary Level 


Uttar Pradesh 
Kerala* 
Andhra Pradesh 


Note: The number in parenthesis is the percentage share of the sector, specified by management type, in the total increase in enrolment. 
Source: Calculated from the Fifth and Sixth All India Educational survey conducted by NCERT. 


the total in the states of Bihar, Haryana, Punjab 
and Uttar Pradesh (UP), and somewhat less 
strikingly in Andhra Pradesh (AP) and Kerala.9 
Notice, however, that variation in estimates 
(between sources) exists with respect to data on PA 
schools also. For example, in West Bengal the 
estimate of the PA share of pupil population varies 
from 78 per cent (NCAER) to 26 per cent 
(NCERT) to 22 per cent (NSSO). These marked 
mismatches cloud our understanding of the role of 
private schooling in rural areas. But at the all-India 
level, the NSSO estimate of the share of PUA 


* Interestingly, under-enumeration of the PUA sector happens to be 


particularly in those states in which the presence of PUA schools 
is found to be significant as per the household survey results. 
Of course, our idea of what is significant may itself be questioned. 


For instance, Kingdon (1996a) argues that 10 per cent of total - 
enrolment in rural India (i.e., the share of PUA schooling іп: 


NCAER estimates) is not insignificant. 


enrolment (7 per cent) does not appear to be 
significant in our reckoning.” 


A closer look at some of the states where 
privatisation is increasing rapidly shows interesting 
patterns (Table 2.3). In urban Haryana and UP 
the migration from government to private schools 
is very evident, since the enrolment in government 
schools is showing an absolute decrease. Out of 
the increase in enrolment in ОР 94 per cent is 
explained by PUAs and Haryana shows a similar 
trend. Punjab is different — uncontrolled 
privatisation seems to be taking place in rural areas 
whereas there is only a moderate change in urban 
areas. In urban Andhra Pradesh on the other hand 
there is increased privatisation but this is not so in 
rural areas. The privatisation tendency is also 
observable in Kerala, where, against a backdrop 
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of absolute decrease in enrolment, the PUA 
enrolment shows a sharp increase. All these states 
would merit further attention. 


Access to Private Schools: A Social 
Privilege? 


The relationship between location, gender, caste 
and school types is more carefully explored in 
Tables 2.4 and 2.5. Here we scrutinise the gender, 
caste and locational dimensions of private 
schooling. Differently stated, are the three persistent 
biases that usually constrain social opportunities in 
different corners of the country, namely, urban 
bias, caste bias and gender bias, operative in the 
case of school education? Tables 2.4 and 2.5 
summarises statistics on elementary school 


participation by location (rural/urban), gender, and 
caste, looking at enrolment shares of schools under 
different management. We can draw three clear 
conclusions from the data. First, if we go by official 
statistics, the urban bias in private schooling once 
again becomes quite palpable especially for PUA 
type schools; only about 3 and 6 per cent of the 
tural stock of students go to unaided primary and 
middle schools, respectively. The corresponding 
figure for urban India is 26 and 19 per cent. 
Second, the caste bias is also recognisable, though 
less pronounced. Clearly, the degree of reliance on 
government schools is higher among dalit children 
as compared to those from ‘forward’ castes. Third, 
interestingly while urban and caste biases show 
some tendency to move together, no striking 
difference between boys and girls seems to emerge 


Table 2.4 
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Percentage Distribution of Students in Classes I-V: 1993 


ide: | Management and Caste 


Table 2.5 
Percentage Distribution of Students in Classes VI-VIII: 1993 
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with respect to their choice of school types, a 
conclusion of interest in itself. 


It is often feared that in a society as diverse and 
inequitable as ours, important socio-economic 
differences are ‘washed out’ in aggregate measures. 
In other words, averages obscure some important 
disparities of gender, space and caste and more 
crucially the destructive synergy of these 
overlapping misfortunes. It is important to explore 
these differences as is done in Fig, 4. When we 
divide pupil population (in primary and upper- 
primary classes separately) into eight distinct sub- 
groups, we discover widely divergent realities to be 
co-existing within the ‘same’ educational system? . 
To take two extreme cases, a rural, female, SC/ST 
student of India and an urban, male, ‘forward’ 
caste student of the same country seem to inhabit 
two different ‘worlds’ of education. Only about 2 
per cent (5 per cent) of the former category is taught 
in PUA primary (middle) schools, whereas about 
31 per cent (22 per cent) of the latter sub-group 
is catered to by the fee-levying school sector. 


It is possible that if private school enrolment is 
biased towards children from higher expenditure 
groups then the urban bias and the caste/class bias 
is stronger than the gender bias. We return to this 
issue later. But the same data (as presented in 
Table 2.1) tells a different story. It takes a closer 
look into the growth in enrolment between the fifth 


* These sub-groups are: rural, female, SCSTs (R,FS); rural, male, 


SCSTS (R,M,S); rural, female, others (КЕ О ); rural, male, 
others(R,M,O); urban, female, SCSTs (UES); urban, male, SCSTs 
(U,M ,S); urban, female, others(U,F.O); urban, male, 
others(U,M,O). 

On this, see Duraisamy, P Estelle James, Julia Lane and Јее-Репа 
Tan, 1996, “Is There а Quantity-Quality Trade-Off as Enrollments 
Increase? Evidence from Tamil Nadu, India", The World Bank, 
Washington D.C., Kingdon, Geeta G., 1996, “Private Schooling 
in India: Extent and Equity Effects", EPW, 31 (51). 


and sixth All India Educational Survey and shows 
that 38 per cent of the growth in enrolment of boys 
is accounted for by PUA schools as against only 8 
per cent for that of girls. There is a similar bias in 
the enrolment of backward castes, as well as in 
urban areas. 77 per cent of the increase in the 
enrolment of boys in urban areas is accounted for 
by PUAs as compared to only 46 per cent for that 
of girls. 


So disaggregation by caste, region and gender has 
shown considerable biases in clientele of private 
schools. Private school is more for boys, for upper 
castes, and for urban areas than government 
schools. In other words, attending a PUA school 
is likely to be a mark of social privilege. 


The Case of Aided Schools 


A cursory look at the statistics presented here 
suggests that aided schools are no less equitable 
than government schools in terms of their coverage 
and the delivery of school-based incentive 
schemes, excepting that they are more expensive. 
They also appear to be more cost-effective in that 
they deliver more with similar investments as 
compared to government schools. 


While at the all-India level aided schools register 
a decline over time both in size and enrolment 
share, there exist significant inter-state variations in 
their presence and performance. Moreover, there 
are variations across states in the government 
regulation of PA schools. In some states they have 
become quasi-government schools and cannot 
recruit or dismiss their staff. But in some other 
states like Tamil Nadu PA schools are less 
regulated.’ Since the government foots, in almost 
its entirety, the recurring expenditure bill of aided 


ы 


schools, research needs to focus on the 
implications of their being private in a managerial 
sense. 


Costs of Private Schooling 


Private schooling is very much more expensive 
than schooling in government schools according 
to AIES data. Even private aided schools where 
fees are supposed to be kept at a nominal level 
by government decree manage to get fairly high 
fees from their pupils (Table 2.6). 


However, NCAER data shows that aided schools 
are much closer to government schools in terms 
of cost according to Vandana Sipahimalani who 
points out that PA schools have lower costs, very 
close to to those of government schools. The 
average expenditure per student in PUA schools 
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(Rs 893) was more than double that for 
government schools (Rs. 346). The expenditure 
for PA schools was a moderate Rs. 411. However, 
for PUA schools the expenditure was nearly one- 
fourths of per capita income whereas for other 
students (government and PA) about 14 per cent 
of per capita income was spent on education. 


The system of incentives is supposed to help 
parents with the financial pressure of education 
needs. It is supposes to help to draw children from 
very low income groups into school. Government 
has elaborate systems of scholarships, free 
uniforms, textbooks, and a few years ago, a 
scheme for giving every child a nutritious midday 
meal. However, as Table 2.7 shows, few children 
get the free textbooks, uniforms or scholarships 
which could defray the school expenses. It does 
not rise to more than 13-15 per cent in 


Table 2.6 
Average Annual Household Expenditure Per Student in Elementary Schools under 


Government 


Different Management : 1995-96 


Local Body 
Private Aided 
Private Unaided. 


| TOTAL 


Government. 


Local Body 
| Private Aided 
Private Unaided. 


Source : NSS 52nd Round, July 1995- June 1996, Government of India, October 1998. 
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Table 2.7 
A Comparative View of Government and Private Schools at the Primary Level : 1993 


Proportion of students female 
Proportion of students SCSTs 
Proportion of students rural 
Proportion of total enrolled students 


School Сї ae 


Proportion of schools with drinking water facilities 
Proportion with toilet facilities 


Proportion with library 

Proportion with adequate playground facilities 
Proportion having pucca bulidings 

Proportion having noonmeal scheme 


Proportion having free uniform scheme 


Proportion having free textbooks scheme 56.0 
(13.1) 
oe oe у у 
Pupil-Teacher ratio 
Proportion of SC/STs among full-time teachers 


Proportion graduate and above 
Proportion permanent 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the proportion of students benefitting. 


Source: 6th Educational Survey. 


government and private aided schools. As for PUA 
schools an almost negligible percentage of students 
in these schools receive incentives — these could 
either be philanthropic ventures or schools which 
charge higher fees but look after disadvantaged 
students. That the percentage is negligible is a 
telling comment on private schools. If the PUA 
sector is growing there is a probability, as Table 2.7 


20 


Proportion of sections with adequate number of blackboards 


Average number of rooms used for instructional Purposes 


PUA. 

Um : 

43.0 46.7 40.2 
б is 
Ree | 473 24.0 

80.8 10.6 8.6 
| 414 | 660 87.1 
31.5 64.9 
| 628 | 85.1 95.6 
49.3 28.7 
ЕТЕУ ОЕ 7 39:2 57.0 
| 650 | 544 75.8 
5.1 Zu 

133 38.4 4.7 
28 

33.9 8.1 
| са | | as | 
60.8 15.5 
post [es | 6 
EIDSENIGESOS | 310 
ГЕО 153 |__ 84 
519 
[ 892 | 952 | 826 
[ 345 | 303 | 36 


shows, that this is not really because of the most 
disadvantaged groups of the population. 


Exclusion Or Retreat 


Further evidence comes from the NCAER survey, 
which puts population into different income strata 
while assessing different social and economic 
indicators. Table 2.8 shows the distribution of 
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Table 2.7 (Contd.) 
A Comparative View of Government and Private Schools at the Upper Primary level 


Pupil Characterisitcs 


Proportion of students female 
Proportion of students SCSTs 
Proportion of students rural 
Proportion of total enrolled students 


x 


School Characteristics 


Proportion of schools with drinking water facilities 
Proportion with toilet facilities 


Proportion with libra 
Proportion with adequate playground facilities 


Proportion of sections with adequate number of blackboards 


Proportion having pucca bulidings 
Average number of rooms used for instructional P 
Proportion having noonmeal scheme 


pose 


Proportion having free uniform scheme 


Proportion having free textbooks scheme 


Teacher Characteristics 


Pupil-Teacher ratio 

Proportion of SC/STs among full-time teachers 
Proportion female 

Proportion trained 

Proportion graduate and above 

Proportion permanent 


67.8 62. T 
[A ОЙЛ ОИ Г Т 6.7 
20090280 2.1 
| (89) | (128) (1.3) 


33.8 19.6 73 


58.2 43.5 20.0 
(14.3) | (11.3) (4.1) 
36.6 
17.2 
| 306 | 530 | 
716 
BELICE ERES. 
762 759 555 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the proportion of students benefitting. 


Source; 6th Educational Survey. 


enrolment by school management and population 
groups. It shows that though the private unaided 
sector includes low cost private schools, their 
presence/accessibility for low-income groups is 
limited. Similarly backward castes have a limited 
participation in PUA schools — perhaps the 
difference could be sharper for backward castes if 
the added incentives given in government schools 


figures for these groups, suggesting that these 
schools are minority schools. 


In fact, not only is the participation of low-income 
groups in private schools lower than for other 
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Table 2.8 
Distribution of Enrolled Students at Elementary Level by School Management 


and Population Groups 


‘Private aided Private unaided 


HIS E 1 
Household income groups (Rs.) 
Up to 20000 22.4 NE 7? | 
z 23.0 10.5 
|___20001 - 40000 ed 
40001 — 62000 23.2 12.8 
62001 — 86000 13.5 | 
| 19.1 
о m 
| 32 
5.8 | 
m J| 
9.3 
кырый 
3 133 ЧГ 
475 9.6 ЗЕН | 
| Other Minorities 804 6.6 12.3 ЗА 
All India 67.9 22.1 9.8 


Source: NCAER (1994), Appendix A6,11 


groups, the Ever Enrolment Rate (EER) defined as 
the percentage of children ever enrolled at any 
time in a school remains low for the 
underprivileged groups in many states. (Table 2.9) 
Therefore, for these groups the actual participation 
in the PUA sector among the children in the 6-14 
age group is even lower. 


A priori, nothing definite can be said about the 
influence of private schools on the achievement of 
UEE. In Uttar Pradesh, among the lowest income 
group, a little more than half of the children are 
ever-enrolled, while about 25 per cent of them go 
to PUA schools. In Rajasthan, the EER rate is 
similar, while participation in PUA schools is much 
lower. In the same income group, Himachal 


Pradesh shows high EER and low PUA 
Participation. Kerala has higher EER but higher 
participation rate in PUA schools. At most it is 
possible to say that several states (Kerala, 
Himachal Pradesh, Tamil Nadu) have nearly 
achieved universal enrolment of the 
underprivileged section without depending on 
private unaided schools. 


Quality Indicators 


One tempting hypothesis is that the PUA sector is 
growing rapidly because its quality is so superior. 
Certainly there is enough data at macro-level to 
establish for example that more private unaided 
schools have drinking water facilities or toilet 
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Table 2.9 
Ever Enrollment Rates, and Private School Participation at Elementary Level among the 
Under-privileged in Selected States 


Kerala 
| Andhra Pradesh 
Karnataka 

Bihar 

Tamil Nadu 
Himachal Pradesh 
Orissa 

Madhya Pradesh 
Rajasthan 
Gujarat 
Maharastra 
West Bengal 
NE Region 


19; 


84 


Note: EER denotes the proportion of children in 6-14 age group who have ever been enrolled in school. 
PUA denotes the proportion of enrolled children in private unaided schools 
Source: NCAER, 1994; Appendix A6.11 


facilities than government schools do (Table 2.7). 
However the same source suggests that teachers 
in government and private schools are similar in 
qualification and training. Even the student-teacher 
ratios in the two types of schools are very 
comparable. It is also seen that PUA schools 
employ more teachers on a temporary basis, which 
could lead to higher teacher accountability. But in 
the absence of qualitative data to go with this 
information it is difficult to say that the mere 
presence of a good student teacher ratio on paper 
will guarantee a well-functioning school. Keeping 
this in mind we will discuss this issue when more 
qualitative data such as is available from micro- 
studies can be presented. This is important also 


since our primary concern is really with the plight 
of the marginalized and poor and their problems 
with elementary schooling. The kind of schools 
which they can access are likely to be low-quality 
fee-charging schools – whose quality cannot be 
captured easily in aggregate statistics. 


Summing Up 

Macro-level data from school surveys suggests a 
significant increase in enrolment in the PUA sector 
in urban India, which must be seen with reference 
to the low initial levels in this sector. It may appear 
that this has been at the expense of the 
government school sector. In rural India, however, 
the share of different school types remains roughly 
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the same suggesting that since in any case 70 per 
cent of government school enrolment comes from 
tural areas, there has been no significant change 
in the enrolment in government schools. NSSO 
and NCAER data from household surveys which 
allow us to glimpse the proportion of unrecognised 
PUA schools not captured in official school data 
show that privatization is high in many states 
though the estimates vary. Official school data also 
suggest that private schooling is a mark of social 
privilege with a distinct bias for privileged location 
(rural/urban), caste and gender. This phenomenon 
may have much to do with the cost of schooling, 


which seems to be much higher than costs in the 
government system. Household data from 
NCAER and NSSO allow us to glimpse the lack 
of access of underprivileged groups to private 
schooling. Aided schools seem to have a definite 
role to play although their numbers have not 
shown any increase, and in fact seem to be on a 
declining trend. Indications of quality are hard to 
establish from macro-level data since only 
infrastructure can be tabulated. If we are looking 
at low-fee private schools with reference to UEE 
the quality of these schools is also difficult to 
capture, 


SECTION Ill 


Evidence from Smaller Studies of Private Schooling 


While the place of private schooling in the 
elementary schooling sector is visible in its 
broader contours through macro-level official 
data, smaller studies which focus on particular 
regions are valuable. Interviews with 
households and school personnel could give us 
some idea of the ground realities of the 
schooling situation not just for management of 
private schools, but for teachers and for parents 
in that particular region. 


It is to be admitted, however, that this qualitative 
evidence is neither extensive nor elaborate as the 
general focus of the micro-studies was on the 
schooling situation rather than on private schools, 
their nature, their origin, and their merits and 
demerits'®. At the same time this very focus on 
the schooling situation is useful to the researcher 
who is studying the issue of private enterprise in 
education against the broad target of education for 
all since it helps to place privatization in 
perspective. 


Our major source of evidence for most of the 
findings in this section is the PROBE survey, a 
survey which is somewhere between the macro 
studies which present data for the whole country, 


? Only Јадра! Singh's study on Meerut district quotes parents about 
School quality in private schools. 

1 The PROBE states are the so-called BIMARU states i.e. Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. 

12 There could be more families with children enrolled in private 
School. Details about one child in each family was taken and that 
child was randomly chosen. 

5 These include studies by Dreze and Gazdar (1996), Kingdon 
(1996), Srivastava (1996), Pande (1996) and Singh (1995). 

^ These are by Duraisamy (1996) and Majumdar (1996), and 
Bashir (1995). 

5 Nambissan (1996) and Majumdar (1997). 


and the micro-level studies which look at a number 
of villages in one district/state, or at urban and rural 
areas in a state. The PROBE survey by looking 
at the four large Hindi speaking states in northern 
India™ , which are crucial to education for all since 
they contain the maximum number of out-of 
school children, is a macro-survey which can 
attempt to make a statement at least about these 
four states. 


Rural areas in particular are home to most of the 
educationally deprived in these states. The PROBE 
survey looked at all schooling facilities available 
within the village and made a detailed study of 
facilities for primary level (class 1-5) education 
including schools under private management. 
There was also a household survey of about 1200 
households, where at least 193 families were 
encountered who have at least one child studying 
in a private school, either within the village or 
outside the village? . A similar survey of 48 villages 
was done in Himachal Pradesh as a contrast to the 
situation in the PROBE states. This contrast was 
extremely interesting from the point of view of 
attitudes to private schools as well. 


Other studies which we have looked at for this 
paper (see Appendix) are useful їп providing 
further glimpses of the schooling situation. 
Interestingly, many of the studies focus on 
schooling in the different districts of the state of 
Uttar Pradesh ?? where privatization is very high 
according to macrolevel data mentioned in 
Section II. There are also three studies of schooling 
in Tamilnadu™, two from Rajasthan’, two from 
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Delhi', and one each from Madhya Pradesh", 
Andhra Pradesh!*. There are two multistate 
surveys? Much of what was seen by PROBE 
investigators is also reported by many of these 
studies. In addition, valuable inputs on cost 
effectiveness and achievement come from two of 
these studies, one from Tamilnadu by Bashir and 
the other by Kingdon.  Kingdon's study of 
Lucknow city is also important since it gives us a 
glimpse of schooling in urban areas as do Agarwal 
and Noronha who both concentrate on Delhi. The 
PROBE survey did not focus on urban schooling 
or on cost effectiveness or efficiency of public 
versus private schools. 


Rising Demand — and Fall in Quality 
of Government Schooling 


Although the PROBE survey and the other 
microstudies detailed above cover varying areas 
and concentrate on different themes, from a 
reading of these studies it appears that certain 
factors dominate the education scene: a rising 
demand for schooling, a decline in government 
school quality, and a growing number of private 
Schools — even in rural areas. Differences, of 
course, exist within this overall pattern. We begin 
by discussing the first two factors: rising demand 
for education and fall in quality of government 
Schooling and possible reasons for this fall in 
quality. One must note, of course, that this finding 


16 Agarwal (1998) and Noronha (1996) 

7 Govinda and Varghese (1992,1993) 

18 Krishnaji (1996). 

1° Mehrotra (1995) surveys villages in UP. HP and Kerala and Sinha 
and Sinha (1995) survey villages in the BIMARU ( or PROBE) 
states, 

® See Majumdar (1996), Bashir (1994a), and Sinha and Sinha 
(1995). 


of fall in government school quality applies most 
especially to primary schools. It is these schools 
which were the target of most of the research 
studies. 


The PROBE survey found a somewhat heartening 
and at the same time frustrating scenario where a 
Massive surge in parental demand was 
counterpointed with a large-scale decline in the 
government schooling system. The surge in 
demand was confirmed by the drop in never- 
enrolled ratio found in the PROBE villages (20 per 
cent) from the 50 per cent level recorded by NSSO 
in 1986. This is some evidence of the growing 
demand for education as also the overcrowded 
classrooms often seen in villages of UP and Bihar. 
A similar phenomenon appears to be the message 
of most of the microstudies? — they report that 
there has been a massive influx into the 
government school system in the eighties and 
nineties along with a decline in government school 
quality. 


Two factors are stressed repeatedly — a) poor 
infrastructure / shortage of teachers and b) teacher 
negligence and lack of accountability. In the 
PROBE villages although most villages had a 
government primary school, poor infrastructure, 
teacher shortage and, even more importantly, 
teacher negligence was rampant. When PROBE 
investigators visited the government primary 
schools (without prior notice), fifty per cent of the 
schools had no teaching activity going on. Parents 
were disillusioned, cynical, hostile and helpless 
about this state of affairs. Teachers were caught 
between the strain of coping with very dilapidated 
buildings and lack of an adequate number of 
teachers and teaching equipment — and the 


demands posed by first generation learners who 
were often irregular and whose parents could not 
support their learning needs. Most teachers 
responded with what seemed to parents to be 
indifference as well as a lack of accountability. 


Microstudies which have focused on education in 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, both of which were the 
focus of the PROBE survey also report on the 
inadequate infrastructure and the lack of teacher 
accountability in government schools. They go to 
the extent of finding the schooling system a 
dysfunctional one?!. The Tamilnadu studies 
however make the same point about inadequate 
facilities in government schools in the face of rising 
demand but stop well short of suggesting that the 
schooling system has collapsed. This does bring 
out the danger of generalizing across these 
microstudies as ‘fall’ in school quality could have 
very different implications. 


Some of this demand was possibly fuelled by the 
incentive schemes of the government, notably the 
dry ration scheme, which teachers in the PROBE 
villages reported as having drawn in a large 
number of scheduled caste and very poor children. 
PROBE villages also showed that increase in 
enrolment could also be correlated with whether 
a Total Literacy Campaign had been undertaken 
in that area. Ironically, the desired increase in 
enrolment has been accompanied by a fall in 
school quality. This has commonly been ascribed 
to underfunding in the government school sector 
— Bashir comments on the ‘budget constraints’ on 


? See for example, Dreze and Gazdar (1996); Srivastava (1996); 
Sinha and Sinha (1995). Tales of negligence and absenteeism 
are found here as in the PROBE survey. Prasad (1987) has a 
similar experience in Andhra Pradesh. 
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critical inputs such as teacher skills, learning 
materials and support services, even as the school 
intake broadens to take in children hitherto 
excluded from the system. Majumdar in a similar 
vein warns of the quantity quality trade-off when 
the rise in pupil enrolment is not accompanied by 
a rise in public expenditure, particularly in 
educationally backward regions which have a wide 
gap between actual and potential student 
performance. 


Growth of Private Schooling 


Several factors appear to govern the growth of the 
private schooling sector according to these studies. 
Growth of private schools, more especially fee- 
paying ones is itself, of course, a symptom of rising 
demand for education but it is the rising demand 
in the face of falling quality of government schools 
which appears most important. In the PROBE 
villages there were private schools in four of the 
twelve villages without a government primary 
school and such villages were therefore responding 
to a lack of schools, but all the rest of the villages 
had one or more government primary school. The 
villages which did not have a government primary 
school were responding to its absence with a 
private school. But the major motivation for 
opening the schools where a government primary 
school existed already did not appear to be a 
differentiated demand for innovative curriculum, 
or the community desire for a different linguistic 
or cultural orientation. Nor did it appear to be a 
social service type of orientation. The private 
schools were apparently responding to the 
unfulfilled demand for primary education since the 
government school system was largely 
dysfunctional. Parents in these villages (which had 
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both a private and a government school) expressed 
this clearly. When asked whether they would put 
their child in a government school or a private 
school if the fees involved were the same, nearly 
all the parents who answered the question said 
they would choose the private school. The reason 
invariably was that the government school 
functioned so poorly. 


Kingdon, for example, reports an exodus from the 
government school system in urban Lucknow into 
private schools and attributes this to the collapse 
of the government school system. Noronha 
(1996), on the other hand also reports a 
mushrooming of private schools in the face of a 
fall in government school quality in a low income 
area of Delhi but says that government primary 
schools were highly overcrowded. Majumdar 
(1996) associates the stress on universalisation of 
elementary education and the consequent increase 
in enrolment with an increasing level of 
privatisation. 


While such privatisation appears an indirect fallout 
of government policy, privatisation may be also 
more directly linked to state policy. Bashir, for 
example, points out how state policies in Tamil 
Nadu relating to education have increased private 
sector participation. She reports among other 
examples, that the private sector has grown rapidly 
because the state government encouraged the 
growth of PUAs in order to ease the burden on the 
state by mobilising resources from the private 
sector to finance educational expansion. It does 


2 Noronha, 1996, 
2 бее for example, Majumdar (1996), Agarwal (1998), Nambissan, 
(1996), Jagpal Singh (1995). 


not exercise any control on primary schools in 
terms of minimum norms. States like Rajasthan 
have greatly relaxed the norms for recognition of 
schools and this too has facilitated growth. It must 
be mentioned however that schools can easily 
overcome hurdles from educational bureaucracy 
with a little judicious manoevring — a phenomenon 
seen often in Delhi.” 


The UP government policy of bringing PUA 
schools at the upper primary and secondary levels 
into the aided list to make them grant-in-aid 
schools has added to the rise in unrecognised 
primary schools. Many of the PA (private-aided) 
schools face an acute need for cash to cover at 
least the essential non-salary costs, since they get 
only salary payments from the state. They run 
unrecognised PUA primary sections to generate 
surpluses to subsidise the aided sections at the 
upper levels. Kingdon (1994) found 8 out of 10 
PA upper primary and secondary schools in a 
survey of Lucknow city ran unrecognised PUA 
primary sections in 1991. 


Differentiated Demand 


It is also important to recognize that there is 
Possibly a spectrum of parental demand which 
ranges from pure excess demand to purely 
differentiated demand. In the PROBE villages it 
may well be the case that private schools were 
coming up because of the lack of a functional 
government school system. However, even here 
there were parents sending their children to private 
school because it was delivering a certain good not 
available in the government domain, the teaching 
of English, for example. This is reported to be a 


major attraction in many studies. 


Bashir underlines this by pointing out that 
educational and occupational aspirations for 
children from PUA schools with an overwhelming 
preference for graduate courses and professional 
jobs. She makes a detailed study of such 
aspirations which included for example: 


- something which will help the child to 
complete secondary education and get a job 
in the organised sector; 


- knowledge of English which may help them to 
get admission into the English medium 
government/aided schools at the next level; 


- advanced Math/Science which is useful for 
professional courses; 


- necessity of avoiding the poor quality of the 
government schools and having the child gain 
in intangibles such as learning how to study, 
growing in self confidence and self esteem, 
with plans to transfer to Tamil medium 
government/aided schools later so as to secure 
state government jobs which require 
proficiency in Tamil and even give preference 
to Tamil-medium students. 


Other Factors 


Since only around one-fifth of the PROBE villages 
surveyed had a private school even though poor 
schooling was the norm rather than the exception 
other factors also appear linked to growing 
Privatisation. Villages in which private schools had 
come up tended to be accessible. The household 
survey showed that a much larger proportion of 


* See Kingdon (1996) and Noronha (1996) for example. 
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children who went to private schools (nearly 50 per 
cent) went to a school outside the village whereas 
this was rare among children who went to 
government schools . The catchment area of 
private schools seems to extend beyond the village. 
The ability to pay was also important because as 
the overview indicated cost of private schooling 
tends to be substantially higher than that incurred 
for government schooling and private schools in 
the PROBE villages bear this out at the microlevel. 
Private schools also seem able to rely on the 
educated unemployment factor as we shall see 
when we discuss the costs involved. 


Size of the Private School Sector 


PROBE villages were not on the whole, large-sized 
villages, ranging in size from a modest 600 to a 
medium size of 3000 inhabitants. Of the 188 
villages some 35 had private schools, some having 
more than one private school. Most of these 
schools were primary schools and relatively new, 
suggesting that the schools were a recent 
phenomenon. Although there was a severe 
shortage of upper primary schools in these villages 
(70 per cent of the villages had no upper primary 
school) this had not resulted in a proliferation of 
private upper primary schools. The other 
microstudies we are dealing with do not give much 
idea of the size of the sector in rural areas though 
there is clear indication that urban areas have 
experienced a mushroom growth of private 
schools.”4 


Cost of Private Schooling 


Private schooling in the PROBE villages demanded 
heavy expenditure from parents, disadvantaged as 
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Table 3.1 
Average Cost of Sending a Child to Primary School : Government vs. Private 


(Rs./year) 


Source: PROBE survey (parents’ estimates). 


TABLE 3.2 
Average Cost of Sending a Child to Primary School:. Private Aided vs. Unaided 


(Rs/year) 


Source; PROBE survey (teachers’ estimates). 


Table 3.3 
Comparative Costs of Schooling Borne by Parents for Sending a Child to School 
at the Primary Level 


urveys conducted їп | Costs in PUA schools | Costs їп G 


Ballia, 7678007 


1. The figures in the last column give ће annual household expenditure on a child in a PUA school as a multiple of the amount spent 
on a child in a government school. 


Notes: 
2. At the upper primary level the differential is much lower, except for Duraisamy's study, where it is roughly similar. 


Source: Estimates have been taken from the following studies: A.P. : N. Krishnaji; Rajasthan: С. Nambisan; Tami : i ; 
Uttarakhand: A. Pande; Rampur & Balia: R. Srivastava . АП the studies were conducted in 1096. о ин 


п 


most of them are, though in varying degrees. 
Tables 3.1 and 3.2 show the cost of schooling in 
private aided and private unaided schools vis-à- 
vis the cost of schooling in government schools in 
these villages. It shows that not only is the cost 
in the private sector substantially higher but also 
indicates that there were no concessions like 
scholarships etc for disadvantaged children 
(assuming a philanthropic side to the PUA 
schools). This corroborates what is seen in the 
macrolevel statistics, and also suggests that costs 
in Private Aided schools are substantially higher 
than government costs even though government 
is doing substantial funding for these schools. 
However, aided schools do have a somewhat 
better implementation of government incentive 
schemes, inadequate though the scope and 
coverage of these may be. 


Table 3.3 demonstrates the same phenomenon — 
that the costs of private schooling are way beyond 
those of government — from the other studies 
which provide such data. Estimates for the 
average cost of sending a child to private school 
vary between 4 and 8 times what it costs to send 
a child to government school. Bashir points out 
that textbooks in private schools though not more 
in number were higher in terms of quality and 
Price. Similarly, 2-3 sets of uniforms of good 
quality with accessories like ribbons and belts and 
socks were also needed. The implications of this 
Scenario for parents, particularly the marginalised 
Parents who are the special target of UEE are not 
fully clear. There are two major aspects to this: 
what sort of private facilities can be accessed by 


® See Mehrotra (1995), Sinha and Sinha (1995), Dreze and Gazdar 
(1996), Pande (1996)). 
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very poor parents and how effective are these 
facilities; and secondly, how do parents manage 
to cope with the expenses. 


It is important to recall at this point that both 
according to PROBE survey data and according 
to other microstudies that even the cost of 
schooling in the government system was too 
heavy a burden for many parents.?* Mehrotra’s 
study (based on villages in Uttar Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh and Kerala) showed that 
often it is the inability to meet the direct costs 
of schooling which make parents withdraw their 
children from school. Pande reports from rural 
Uttarakhand in Uttar Pradesh that one-third of 
parents with non-enrolled children said that 
they could not afford the cost of books, uniforms 
and other materials required to send their 
children to school. It is possible that any 
scenario based on the fee-paying capacities of 
very poor parents would raise many questions. 


Ancillary Costs 


One such question would be the sustainability and 
practicability of such an endeavour even if parents 
did manage to put together the fees. Does a level 
playing field come in when the child from a poor 
family is sent to a private primary school: at every 
stage well-to-do families are ploughing in more 
money. Krishnaji (1996) foun that in rural 
Telengana district in Andhra Pradesh that better- 
off families with a child in a private school spend 
more than twice the amount on average per child 
when compared to poor families who are also 
sending their child to a private school. The 
average expenditure by a well-to-do family with a 
child in a private school is 5.3 times that which is 
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spent by a poor family on a child in a government 
school.. Aggregating over type of school and family 
status, it was found that smaller amounts were 
spent on average on girls partly because girls drop 
out at higher levels of schooling which are the 
more expensive grades, and because parents 
spend much more on boys on average particularly 
on tuition and on travel. 


Apart from the gender bias problem which 


assumes serious dimensions when it comes to girls . 


as we see clearly in the next section, there are other 
hidden costs: the cost of pre-primary education is 
one such cost, another important one is tuition. 
"Private tuition is no longer an urban or elite class 
practice alone; it is the household's widely 
perceived solution to schooling inadequacies even 
in rural Kanyakumari and among relatively poorer 
social groups," reports Majumdar from 
Kanyakumari in Tamilnadu?*, Bashir's study 
reports that the highest percentage of children 
taking tuition were found in PUAs їп rural areas 
(almost 60 per cent — few took tuition in 
government schools in rural areas). In urban areas 
the percentage of students taking tuition varied 
from 18 per cent in government schools to 50 per 
cent from PUAs. Around 30 per ent of the PA 
school students also took tuition according to 
Bashir. Similar reports come from Kingdon, 
Chadha and Singh, and Agarwal.?? 
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% 33% of males and 21% of females were reported to be taking 
tuition at the primary level; this went up to 48% and 40% at the 
upper-primary level. 

7 Kingdon (1994) reports that in urban Lucknow in 1991, out of a 
sample of 928 students of class-8 in government, PA and PUA 
Schools, 34% reported taking private tuition, Chadha and Singh 
(1988) (cited in Kingdon, 1996a) report that in their sample of 
primary schools in Delhi, 37% of all government school students 
and 28% of all PUA students took private tuition. Agarwal (1998) 
found from his study of Delhi schools that the largest proportion 
of students who took tuition were from PUA schools. 


How much does the coaching cost? Majumdar 
(1996) reports that coaching expenses vary from 
Rs 15 to Rs 50 in rural Tamil Nadu. Noronha 's 
study finds a wide variation in tuition fees. It seems 
apparent that just as all private schools are not 
equal so also coaching classes can be of varied 
quality. From the supply point of view: there are 
plenty of unemployed youth. 


Clientele of Private Schools 


Several suggestions seen in macrolevel data are 
supported by evidence from smaller studies. As 
mentioned earlier PROBE data also shows a wide 
variation between privatization in different states. 
Again while macrolevel data differentiates between 
rural and urban areas in terms of location of 
private schools, the data here refines this 
somewhat. Two major factors stand out from 
results of microstudies: 


(i) private schools are biased towards more 
prosperous locations and at those locations, 
enrolment in private schools is greater for more 
privileged groups including those with higher 
asset status; 

(ii) private school enrolment is biased towards 
males. 


In the villages surveyed in the PROBE states, these 
two points become fairly clear if one reads 
‘privileged’ in terms of caste and class , and sees 
the gender bias as well. What PROBE study also 
suggests in a few cases is that very poor families 
could be making enormous sacrifices to send one 
child usually a boy to private school while other 
children, usually girls, but it could be older boys, 
were sent to government schools or not enrolled 


at all. As in Dewan Singh’s case the 
granddaughter is sent to a non-functional 
government school which rarely opens whereas the 
grandson is sent to a private school. Again, some 
of the families with one or more children in a 
private school also had never enrolled and/or 
dropout children. Of children enrolled in private 
schools, one fifth came from families where casual 
labour was the principal income-earning activity. 
However, the fact that these families are making 
great sacrifices to put their child through school is 
no indication of their ability to pay. Respondents 
from the same class/caste/occupation group had 
given ‘schooling is too expensive’ as the most 
important reason for not enrolling their children in 
‚ or for withdrawing them from, government 
schools. Keeping relative costs of government and 
private schools in mind one can understand the 
inaccessibility of private schools in general for the 
very poor. 


The same bias towards upper caste and class in 
Private and government school enrolment is seen 
in other studies also. Krishnaji’s Andhra-Pradesh 
study? for example, shows that private schools in 
this educationally-backward district is biased 
towards more privileged groups: less than 10 per 
cent of poor families have their children in private 
schools as against nearly 30 per cent of middle- 
income families and 45 per cent of well-to-do 
families. Bashir's study of enrolment in private and 
government schools in rural and urban Tamilnadu 
Provides us with many insights: 


# See also Srivastava 1996, and Agarwal 1998, Agarwal makes the 
interesting point that the proportion of sc children in the local 
Municipal Corporation schools was 26.5 per cent but it was 6 per 
cent in the PUA schools and 5 per cent in the Kendriya Vidyalayas, 
though the latter are also ‘government schools’. 


Evidence from Smaller Studies of Private Schooling 


- Pupils in PUA schools were from relatively 
more privileged backgrounds in both rural and 
urban areas. Less than 10 per cent were SCs. 
A negligible proportion was first-generation 
learners. 85 per cent had both parents 
educated. 60 per cent came from families 
where the father was employed in the 
organised sector. 


- In government schools, the proportion of SC 
pupils was 26 per cent in rural areas and 42 
per cent in urban areas. 30 per cent of fathers 
and 60 per cent of mothers were illiterate. In 
rural areas, 35 per cent of pupils were from 
agricultural labour households, with no land or 
assets. 


- РА schools have a clientele similar to 
government schools: large numbers of pupils 
whose parents are illiterate and from a SC 
background. But these schools were found to 
be biased against children of agricultural 
labourers. The proportion of these children in 
PA schools in rural areas is less than in 
government schools. 


As for the suggestion that private school enrolment 
is biased towards males the evidence is more 
straightforward than that provided by macrolevel 
data (see section II). Dreze and Gazdar report that 
school attendance in private schools in Uttar 
Pradesh is significantly male-dominated: parents 
are more willing to pay for male children; also 
private schooling may involve the child going to 
a different village. Majumdar study of 3 villages 
in Jhunjhunu district in Rajasthan also finds gender 
bias both at primary and upper primary level. 
More research , however , needs to be done on 


this issue. 


Role of Private Schools in Basic Education 


Quality Indicators 

This is perhaps the crucial area if we are to look 
at private schools in terms of UEE. It is an area 
whch is difficult to probe from macrolevel statistical 
data particularly at the elementary level. In terms 
of quality indicators we can compare blackboards, 
toilets and teacher student ratio without being able 
to satisfactorily assess school quality. Traditionally, 
the other salient indicator of school outcomes is 
achievement levels. However, the situation is more 
complex. Infrastructure would be an input into 
school quality but so also would the 
socioeconomic background of a child including his 
learning preparedness. How does one compare 
a child of barely literate parents who does not even 
attend school regularly (and for good reason) with 
another child with all home support. In the same 
way, the outcome of education also combines the 
tangible with the intangible — confidence and self- 
esteem with achievements in terms of marks and 
so on. The complexity of these issues has not been 
fully addressed in most comparisons between 
private and government schools in India made by 
researchers . Some aspects of the problem are 
clear to the parent body who assesses these 
schools and some are not — they are well aware 
that education should make a child more confident 
and able to write letters and do accounts, for 
example, but not about the implications of being 
taught math by a teacher who has not understood 
the concepts himself. 


Infrastructure 
As far as the physical infrastructure is concerned, 
as the PROBE study indicates, the private schools 
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? They studied 59 schools in 5 localities (ranging from a very 
remote, underdeveloped region to a highly developed, urban 
zone) in Madhya Pradesh. 


do appear to have an advantage over government 
schools but really not such as would warrant the 
overwhelmingly positive response from parents 
about education in private schools. Secondly, it 
is also interesting that the unrecognised schools do 
not seem so very different, on the whole, from the 
recognised schools. In other words, the private 
schools are not vastly superior to the government 
schools in terms of teaching premises and 
equipment nor are the recognised schools very 
superior to the unrecognised ones. Having said 
this, it must be admitted that the very worst private 
schools were unrecognised, had filthy, poky 
premises and compared very easily with the worst 
government schools which were in a state of 
collapse or without any building at all. 


There is a possibility that macrolevel data hides 
wide variations in quality between private schools 
in different areas and even between government 
schools in different areas . Govinda and 
Verghese,” for example, find that most private 
schools are in urban localities and are able to 
provide the minimum infrastructure which they feel 
is required for school quality: 


- Aa school building with a separate classroom for 
each grade 


- adequate number of trained teachers with 
minimum qualifications (preferably one per 
grade) 


- proper student sitting places 


- blackboard in usable condition with chalk and 
duster in each classroom 


- textbooks and writing materials with all the 


children. 
——u 


Deficiency in this area was common in government 
schools where there was no policy of free textbooks 
for children. 


It is apparent that the urban private schools are 
very different from the private schools in the 
PROBE villages and that standards of 
infrastructure in the urban private schools are 
relatively high. Bashir’s study in urban and rural 
Tamilnadu provides another insight. In her study 
she finds that private schools spend nearly four 
times as much as government and PA schools on 
teaching material inputs. However, in her study 
two thirds to three quarters of children in all types 
of schools whether private or government, had 
the right textbooks although both government and 
PA schools often had at least two classes with only 
a partition between them. In PROBE villages 
neither condition held true. І n government 
Schools it was common to find children without the 
right textbooks and in private schools this situation 
was not at all common. But government as well 
as private schools often functioned out of one or 
two rooms — and sometimes none at all. We shall 
return to this issue later when we discuss Himachal 
Pradesh. 


Teacher Student Ratio and Teacher 
Competence 


If we look at teacher student ratio and teacher 
qualification, both aspects of quality in school 
infrastructure the evidence is varied. According 


%  Agarwal's (1998) Delhi survey compares level of schools without 
ancillary facilities. Government schools were the worst but even 
14 of the 40 PUA schools did not have toilets for girls. 

Bashir's study reports that 40% of government schools had no 
source of drinking water facility available on the premises but 
few rural schools , private or government , had electricity. 


Evidence from Smaller Studies of Private Schooling 


to PROBE data private schools certainly had a 
better student teacher ratio than government and 
aided primary schools. Even the multigrade 
teaching, though common , was different. Since 
classes were smaller, it was not as obviously 
problematic. It was rare to find one teacher 
handling all five classes as we found in one third 
of the government schools visited. Мог were 
teachers struggling with up to a hundred and 
eighty children. However, teaching skills for 
primary level children were not superior to those 
found among government schoolteachers. Few 
teachers had professional pre-service training (20 
per cent as compared to the 70 per cent in 
government schools). It is here that unrecognised 
schools faltered badly. The teachers with the 
lowest qualifications and percentage of training 
were from these schools. As for in-service training 
this was a rarity in these schools. 


Bashirs Tamil Nadu study also reports that the 
pupil-teacher ratio in government and PA schools 
was about 45, about 1.8 times higher than that in 
PUA schools. However, she says that the pupil- 
teacher ratio is unreliable for government and PA 
schools because names of many pupils who have 
dropped out or are irregular are still included. Нег 
findings on teacher training in private schools were 
that PUA teachers were generally more qualified 
and better trained with specialist teachers in Maths 
and Tamil. They were also younger and less 
experienced. 


Govinda and Varghese (private schools were in 
urban areas in this study) report that teachers in 
private schools usually have a better educational 
background than government school teachers. 
They attribute this manpower availability in urban 
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areas. Agarwal’s study (in Delhi) found that 
teachers in PUA schools were generally younger 
and more qualified: 88 per cent had a B.Ed. 
compared to 23 per cent in government (MCD) 
schools. 


Duraisamy differs from all the studies in finding 
that the level of education of PUA teachers was 
similar to that in government and aided schools, 
but the number of years of experience for teachers 
was much less. 


Teaching Methods and Curriculum 


What of teaching methods and curriculum? 
Teachers were not found using innovative methods 
or making any changes in curriculum. Rote 
learning and recitation were rampant. Writing was 
the dominant activity. A favourite subject seemed 
to be English. Almost all schools were teaching 
their class 1 pupils (to which the survey paid 
particular attention) the English alphabet or 
English numbers. The quality of English was 
dubious to say the least. But it is doubtful that 
parents would consider any of these points a 
problem in the school or realize the pedagogical 
unsuitability of a second language at a very early 
stage and that too poorly taught. 


Pupil Achievements 


One simple way of judging an effective school is 
the tangible mode of measure learning 
achievement. Here too there are differentials not 
immediately obvious. Govinda and Verghese?! for 


eee 
s Based on their sample of 2159 pupils (in classes 4 and 5) in the 
Madhya Pradesh study referred to above. 


example found that after controlling for student 
background, performance of students in PUA was 
considerably higher than pupils in either PA or 
government schools. However, the kind of 
infrastructure in these private schools and in the 
type of correlates of achievement which he 
mentions later makes it obvious that these private 
schools are not the low fee kind . Similarly, when 
Bashir talks of the functional literacy achieved in 
PUA schools, these PUA schools are different from 
the private schools seen in the PROBE villages.. 


Agarwal compared average scores in Language 
and Maths for ciass-1 students in his Delhi study: 
Kendriya Vidyalayas score the highest. MCD 
schools score the lowest. PA scores are only a little 
lower than PUA schools and much better than 
government schools. For Class-4 attainments in 
Maths and Hindi, however, scores were highest in 
PUA schools. Underachievement is greatest for 
MCD schools. 


Bashir (1994a) found that “although levels of 
mastery are grossly inadequate in all sectors 
[emphasis added], differentiation is more marked 
at lower levels of competence.” Children in PUA 
schools are at least functionally literate and able 
to answer a few questions involving simple 
comprehension skills. A large number of 
government-school students have not attained 
even this degree of language development. This 
also applied in the area of numeracy skills. Bashir 
concluded: “PUA schools ensure that all pupils 
acquire a basic set of skills for continuing in 
school.” 


PUA schools had the highest mean scores in all 
three tests, followed by private aided schools. 


However, mean achievements of urban pupils 
were less than that of rural pupils. Overall 
performance of class-4 children in maths and 
reading comprehension was extremely low. From 
mean scores, PUA pupil performance was not 
appreciably higher than that of government-school 
pupils. But analysis of subscores in maths and 
reading comprehension revealed that more pupils 
in PUA schools had some knowledge of basic skill 
in these areas. A large number of government 
schools especially in urban areas had no 
knowledge of even competencies which should 
have been acquired in an earlier class. PUA 
schools were superior only for maths achievement 
in rural areas. Aided schools also showed 
superiority in maths achievement. 


Correlates of Achievement 


Govinda and Verghese correlate higher 
achievement with several factors in these 
recognised PUA schools: 


- time spent on teaching learning activities. 
Private schools have a pre-planned calendar 
of activities, and detailed teaching plans for 
teachers and external supervision to ensure 
these are followed. All this is missing in 
government schools. 

- regular homework 

- possession of the right textbooks (government 
school children often did not have these). 


Bashir found that multigrade teaching, 
unpartitioned classrooms and the social 
composition of the class had the expected effects. 
But pupil-teacher ratio, teacher qualification and 
teacher training were not significant predictors of 
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achievement, whereas the teacher’s subject 
competence was. 


The Popularity of Private Schools and 
Parental Support 


There is an interesting interrelationship between 
parental perception of private schools and their 
support for the schooling of their children which 
we shall also deal with in this section. Parents on 
the whole seemed clear that they would benefit 
much more from private schooling. In PROBE 
study villages, at least , private schools certainly 
do somewhat better in teaching equipment and 
even in basic facilities like toilets and drinking water 
as we can see above. They also look better 
(private schools are generally kept clean). But the 
major attraction of private schools in these villages 
seemed to be clear. Private schools had an 
atmosphere of active teaching. When investigators 
visited the schools, students and teachers were 
almost always at work. This was very different 
from the dysfunctional scenario found in the 
government schools in the PROBE villages. PUA 
schools had an 85 per cent attendance-enrolment 
ratio on the day of the survey and this figure was 
not faked. When the investigators counted the 
children, the figure corresponded closely to that 
recorded in the register (98 per cent). Government 
figures were often obviously unreliable. 


Though parents can assess school in terms of 
active teaching there are other parameters which 
are less obvious especially to illiterate parents. One 
aspect would definitely be teacher competence and 
teacher experience. A second would be a difficulty 
in assessing what exactly is happening in the 
school. An interesting example is the teacher 
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absentee data from the PROBE survey. 
Interestingly it is not that all private school 
teachers were present in school on the day of 
the survey. On the contrary the absence of 
teachers was in roughly similar proportion to 
that found in government schools. Either the 
schools had exaggerated the number of teachers 
appointed or the absenteeism in government 
and private schools is on a similar scale. 
(However, the ‘duty-related’ absence, or the 
coming-late/going-early syndrome was not there 
in private schools.) But in private schools the 
absence did not create an obvious problem since 
the teachers who were present took care to see that 
the children in the affected class were quiet and 
effectively disciplined. 


Parent Support 


Judging by the 85 per cent attendance recorded 
in PROBE private school data parents cooperate 
in sending children to school and regular 
attendance was, in fact, claimed by private schools. 
One third of the schools even reported that parents 
had contributed to school needs. There was none 
of the helplessness and hostility against teachers 
associated with parents who had children in 
government schools in these villages. However, 
Parents in these villages would find it difficult to 
judge the quality of teaching and could be taken 
in by appearances more easily. One puzzle is the 
sharp drop in enrolment after Class 1 — it is not 
clear whether this is quality related or sustainability 
related. This pattern was also observed in private 
schools for low income pupils in Delhi (Noronha, 
1996) but was there associated with movement to 
government or other private schools on anecdotal 
evidence. 


Private Schools in Himachal Pradesh- 
Parental Attitudes 


The experience of investigators in the PROBE 
states was strikingly different from that encountered 
in Himachal Pradesh. The major difference was 
that they found a functional schooling system with 
a higher level of teaching activity and therefore a 
better learning environment in government 
schools. School buildings were simple but fairly 
well maintained. Schools were much better staffed 
and parents were supportive of their children’s 
schooling though they had their share of 
complaints. 


Interestingly, the attitude towards private schools 
was somewhat different. First, there were few 
private schools though parental ability to pay is less 
in doubt in HP than in the PROBE states. 
Secondly, these private schools were even more 
impressive than the government schools and there 
were no dilapidated sheds functioning as private 
schools, Third, Parents, on the whole, were very 
supportive of the government schools, sent 
children regularly, helped with homework and 
contributed to school needs. Some parents, when 
asked the same question as parents in PROBE 
states were asked, if they would prefer a 
government or a private school if costs were the 
same, said that they would prefer a government 
school. 


Why do the government schools in HP function 
better is of course an important question for UEE 
especially in view of Himachal’s achievement in 
school education, but just as important is the sense 
of possibility which it gives with regard to 
government schools. If schools deliver parents are 
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likely to support them, perhaps, and again, if 
government schools are functional and of decent 
quality then one can hope that private schools will 
not fall below a minimum benchmark. This could 
be an important signal when we are dealing with 
the problems of poor parents and quality of 
schooling. 


Management Issues 


One of the reasons for looking closely at the nature 
of privatization in schooling is to try to establish 
whether collaboration with this sector would hasten 
our achievement of UEE. That the private sector 
is willing to provide some sort of education, 
particularly in urban areas and, more and more, 
in bigger villages, is evident from the macro-data 
as well as from micro surveys. Whether it is willing 
to provide education for all will require further 
analysis. But one also has to look at whether it 
is able to supply a good quality of education and 
at low cost i.e. one has to look at the cost 
effectiveness of different types of private schools 
as compared to government schools. This again 
brings in a host of issues ranging from the 
management costs of private and government 
schooling, the implications for marginalized 
Parents, achievements of private versus 
government schools and management advantages 
for private versus government schools. We shall 
deal with two of these issues here — we have 
already been talking of the implications for 
marginalised parents in terms of costs, and 
Participation, for example, and we have also 
looked at the small amount of achievement data 
available. 


= Bashir, 1994; Duraisamy,1996 
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Management Costs 


One preliminary issue is that of differing ways of 
looking at management costs in different studies. 
Most have focused on institutional recurring costs. 
Second, the available data usually has certain 
limitations. There is a downward bias in calculation 
of official costs of government schools since cost 
of management and supervision, in-service training 
of teachers etc. is not included. In the case of aided 
schools, a part of the cost (maintenance and 
administration) is sometimes borne by the trust / 
institute which runs the school and so is excluded 
from expense accounts. For unaided schools the 
bias is not downwards but upwards because 
usually the reported expenditure on rent and on 
teacher salaries is inflated. In spite of these 
limitations the general finding was that unit cost 
(i.e. institutional cost per enrolled student) of 
government schools and PA schools was far higher 
than that of PUA schools. 


Apart from this higher running cost for government 
and PA schools government spends far less on 
infrastructure or teaching aids than private unaided 
schools do. This is because over 90 per cent of 
institutional costs consists of teacher’s salaries as 
compared to about 60 per cent in the PUA 
sector.*? There is little or no monetary provision 
in government schools for other educational 
expenditure. 


Unit costs were lower in the PUA sector because 
of the much lower level of teachers’ salaries. 
Recognised PUA teachers earn between a third 
and a fourth of the salary paid to government 
school teachers. Bashir comments that teachers are 
willing to work at lower salaries in PUA schools 
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because they expect to be absorbed in government 
service after a few years. Private schools also like 
to employ untrained and young teachers, who are 
willing to work on low salaries. Private schools are 
also benefiting from past policies that have 
encouraged the growth of higher education in the 
past. A reduction in the excess supply of teachers 
would lead to salaries rising in the PUA sector. 


The average institutional cost for all 3 types of 
schools in urban areas is larger than that in rural 
areas. According to SIEMT (2000) which studied 
Siddharth Nagar in Uttar Pradesh, smaller private 
schools, both recognised and unrecognised, the 
unit cost is higher as compared to larger ones i.e. 
economies of scale exist. It is possible that these 
schools are new and so relative expenditure is 
more. 


The profitability of private schools and their lower 
running costs depends primarily on two factors if 
one looks across these microstudies 1)the low 
teacher salaries and 2) the much higher input from 
parents. Bashir feels that in the cost calculations the 
other direct costs borne by parents on textbooks, 
stationery etc, which critically influence the 
outcomes, and are borne by parents, should also 
be included. In fact if total direct cost per student 
is considered the management in government and 


3 Bashir is of the opinion that when state looks at the alternative 
costs of schooling it should take account of opportunity cost also. 
If the time spent in school can be put to alternative use which is 
of benefit to the household, then households incur Opportunity 
cost. Using the available evidence on child labour, Bashir assumed 
that all children from households in the organised sector have zero 
opportunity cost, and for other socio-economic background 
Positive cost. This would imply that more children going to 
government school will have this extra opportunity cost. Adding 
the two types of cost, direct and indirect, the costs in PUA is 10% 
lower than government schools and the costs in Private aided 
schools is close to that in govt. schools. 


private aided sector pays for the larger part while 
in PUA schools parents pay for the entire amount. 
The degree of profit varies according to the 
microstudies. Bashir says that the rural private 
schools she studied in Tamilnadu even suffer a 
small loss. However, since this conclusion is based 
on data supplied by the schools themselves, it is 
possible that the situation may not be quite so 
dismal since it has not stopped new private schools 
from coming up. 


Cost Effectiveness 


The cost-effectiveness ratio is supposed to indicate 
the comparative benefits received per unit 
expenditure. This has been calculated by Bashir by 
combining the relative cost and relative 
effectiveness of different types of schools. The 
main conclusion is that unaided schools are less 
cost-effective than government schools while aided 
schools are more cost-effective. That is for 
imparting the same amount of learning in 
mathematics and reading comprehension, unaided 
schools cost more if all direct costs are included. 
Among the three sectors, PA schools are most cost 
effective. Kingdon's analysis, using only institutional 
costs, indicate that PA schools are slightly more cost 
effective as compared to government schools., 
while PUAs have a huge advantage over 
government schools in cost-effectiveness. A further 
disaggregation of the analysis, separating 
government and PUA schools into elementary and 
secondary schools shows PUA elementary schools 
are hugely cost effective as compared to 
government schools at the same level. However 
among secondary schools there are not much 
difference in cost effectiveness between 


government and PUA schools. 


The two results differ sharply because of the 
different definitions of unit cost. However, there 
seems to be another basic difference between the 
two results: the cost-effectiveness of private aided 
schools. While costs of PA schools and PUA schools 
are similar, both according to Bashir and Kingdon, 
their effectiveness seems to differ greatly. It is 
possible that state specific differences in education 
scenarios do not permit easy generalisation. For 
future research, it would be interesting if such 
findings could be correlated with the general 
educational development in that area. 


Other Factors 


Other factors, notably the role of the headteacher 
are felt to be crucial in giving private schools an 
edge when it comes to management effectiveness. 
What the head master contributes is: (a) time — less 
teaching activitities so that more time for internal 
management and community building. (Govinda 
and Verghese contrast this to the indifference in 
government schools.) This is an important issue 
since it allows proper school management 
including making space for different activities in the 
school curriculum, and building up a rapport with 
staff and with community. Notice the correlates 
of achievement mentioned by Govinda and 
Verghese (see section on achievements earlier in 
this discussion. (b) qualifications and experience 
(most PUA headteachers according to Bashir had 
9-14 years of experience and graduate level 
teacher training but government headteachers 
were mainly class 10 pass though they too had 
experience. (c)In addition private schools generally 
often have a managing committee and a watchful 
parent body who are aware of school activities. The 
headteacher liases with local bureaucracy as well. 


Evidence from Smaller Studies of Private Schooling 


Several studies comment on the flexibility of 
recruitment enjoyed by private school 
management. As Agarwal points out private 
schools can appoint headmasters and teachers on 
the basis of competencies and experience and are 
not obliged to follow guidelines such as SC/ST 
reservation or seniority. Teacher selection is also 
immediate; for government-school teachers a long 
selection procedure is involved. Unfortunately, the 
benefits of the headteacher's role and the school 
autonomy for recruitment of staff has been severely 
compromised by the aided school system in states 
like О.Р 


Management in Aided Schools 


Based on an inter-district study in Tamil Nadu, 
Duraisamy et al (1996) argue that aided schools 
have an advantage in utilizing the services of their 
teachers. They have a right to find substitute 
teachers and fill vacancies expeditiously sometimes 
at a small fraction of the regular pay scales of 
government-paid teachers. And they show that 
due to greater availability of teacher input, PA 
schools have an achievement advantage in that 
they have better examination results than 
government schools. 


This is an important issue to consider when the 
incidence of teacher absenteeism, vacant teaching 
posts and slowness to fill vacancies are high and 
when as a result of all this PTR is rising and found 
to be higher in publicly than privately managed 
schools. However, hiring additional teachers 
through the private market at a low pay scale has 
its own problems. Also, as the Report of the Kerala 
Education Commission candidly states, many 
aided schools have used the right to hire teachers 
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to provide employment opportunities to ‘their own’ 
people, often ignoring academic standards. This 
managerial autonomy has been converted, in 
several cases, into an opportunity to make money 
or consolidate power. Inthe light of these practices, 
future research should direct its attention to both 
the potential possibilities and perversions of aided 
schools.. 


Unrecognised Schools 


Little information is available about quality of 
unrecognised schools. From the glimpses of the 
sector available above one can surmise that this 
is also a heterogeneous sector. For example, an 
aided recognised school in UP which is subsidising 
its own school through a fee-paying unrecognised 
primary section will ensure the popularity of the 
school by paying careful attention to quality. 
Quality of student intake from primary section will 
be another factor in this. 


No definite statement can be made about 
infrastructure. Usually the infrastructure is reported 
to be worse than that in government schools but 
the standard of teaching is reported to be better. 
Majumdar gives an interesting example of an 
area of clean government schools with better 
infrastructure (in Keharpur Kelan, Jhunjhunu 
district, Rajasthan) than private schools. But 
only the private school had desks and chairs for 
upper primary level. The number of working 
days for this lone PUA school was almost twice 
that of the government schools. Evidence on 
teacher qualification is also varied with some 
examples of less, even poorly qualified teachers 
than in.government schools and others reporting 
mote qualified teachers. But teacher salary is 


invariably reported as the lowest in the whole 
sector. 


Education at Pre-primary Level 


It is important to look at the status of pre-primary 
education not because the private sector is active 
in this area but because good pre-school education 
is vital to learning preparedness for the 
underprivileged child. Children from privileged 
groups are increasingly patronising nurseries and 
day-care centres at a very young age especially in 
urban areas because both parents work and there 
is no home support for the situation. Crucially, 
the parents also expect these centres to prepare 
their children for formal school. 


Unfortunately, the existing scenario is one of 
quantitative deficiency especially for the low 
income group and extraordinarily low and even 
confused quality for all. Anganwadis and balwadis 
where they actually function are no more than 
feeding centres and this is where children of low- 
income groups have access, if at all. For others 
the system has become a downward extension of 
primary school. This situation is not confined to 
urban elite areas but has percolated to low income 
urban areas as well as to small towns and villages. 


Training facilities are available for the government 
pre-primary centres, though these centres are 
highly inadequate in number, but for the very large 
private sector these training facilities are almost 
absent. Some indication of the situation is given 
by the following data collected by NCERT during 
a random survey of 52 such schools selected at 
random all over the four zones of Delhi and other 


cities: 
-H 


almost all evaluated children before admission. 

- 85-90 per cent of them had an academically- 
oriented curriculum. 

- 60 per cent of them had 4-7 books for children 
2-3 years of age. 

- For children from 3-4 and from 4-5 years of age 
there were 8-11 books prescribed. For the 3- 
4 year olds writing became important . 

- for the 4-5 year olds writing 2-4 letter words, 
and Hindi words with vowel signs was 
common. Addition and subtraction were being 
done in about half the schools. 


Bashir (1994a) reports from her Tamilnadu study 
that in PUA schools, 90% of pupils in rural areas 
and 99% in urban areas had attended pre-school. 
Of those who had attended private nurseries in 
which they were coached in English, there would 
have been some gain in there being able to cope 
with English-medium instruction at the primary 
level. But Bashir reports that this was not reflected 
in greater achievement four years later. In 
government schools only two-thirds had attended 
pre-school (a great improvement over the 
government schools in the north). Bashir found 
that attending pre-schools had no significant effect 
on achievement. She suggests that this is on 
account of the nature of the pre-schools available. 
Government pre-schools in Tamil nadu were found 
to provide little more than nutritional supplements 
and day-care facilities. Pupils from government and 
PA schools generally attended these pre-schools. 


Summing Up 


Certain common themes have emerged from the 
different micro studies, foremost of which is the 
growth in demand for education in general and the 


Evidence from Smaller Studies of Private Schooling 


associated growth in demand for private schools. 
However, different studies give different evidence 
about the reason for increased privatisation. For 
states where the government school scenario is 
almost dysfunctional , unsatisfied demand is 
translated into demand for private schools. But 
in other states it seems to be differentiated demand 
which has resulted in emergence of private schools. 


The cost of schooling was found to be invariably 
higher for PUA schools , an aspect which has 
serious implications for disadvantaged parents and 
UEE. There seems to be a reciprocity in the costs 
and other household expenditures on schooling. 
This could be the result of class bias in school 
choice or reflection of higher motivation of parents 
who send their chidlren to more expensive schools. 
In fact class, caste and location, all three biases are 
present and there is definite indication of gender 
bias as well. 


Very little is available on quality issues, particularly 
about the teaching-learning process. The evidence 
varies with the assumptions made about the 
relevant costs and achievements. While some case 
studies find the quality of PUA schools to be 
superior others find PA schools are better. 


Some of the cost and quality indicators indicate 
that in certain areas the quality of schooling under 
different management moves together. 


The management of private schools, both aided 
and unaided have certain definite advantages over 
government schools. However, since many of the 
recently emerging private schools are 
unrecognised, and little is available on that sector, 
inconclusive evidence is available regarding the 
quality and effectiveness of the private sector. 


Concluding Observations 


SECTION IV 


Available evidence indicates that private schools 
have been expanding rapidly in recent years. They 
now include a large number of primary schools 
which charge low fees and have also apparently 
spread to rural areas according to both macrolevel 
and microlevel data. It is hardly clear, however, 
that they can be relied upon to achieve the goal 
of UEE while the government allows its own 
system to deteriorate further. In this connection, a 
brief mention may be made to the scale of 
operation required for achieving UEE, as 
delineated by the Majumdar Committee 
Report.** As per the estimates of the Expert 
Group, we require additionally Rs 137,000 
crores over the next ten years for UEE.3 The 
Report categorically asserts that to find the 
financial resource of this magnitude the state will 
have to play a pivotal role. 


The sheer heterogeneity of the private sector 
makes it important for us to understand the 
contribution of the different components of the 
private sector in schooling. One important problem 
is that the category which is at risk for non- 
enrolment / non-achievement/ dropping out is in 
the low income category. As the NCAER survey 
points out, ever enrolment rates show a distinct 


А Group of Experts was appointed by the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development under the chairmanship of Tapas 
Majumdar to assess the total financial requirement for 
operationalising the Right to Free and Compulsory Education up 
to the age of fourteen years as a justiciable Fundamental Right. 
The Committee submitted its report in January, 1999. 

2 To get an idea of the size of the task of UEE, by the year 2001, 
as per the projections made by the Registrar General of India 
Census, the elementary education sector would have to cater to 
a little more than 200 million children who join Class I to Class 
VIII. 


relationship with household income in different 
states in their survey. Numbers involved are also 
very large. 82 per cent of households fall in the 
two lowest income categories (below 20,000 
rupees and between 20,000 to 40,000 rupees) and 
approximately the same proportion of children 
come from these income classes. This report says 
that "resource constraint" is the most important 
reason for dropping out. It is children from these 
families who have little easy access to electricity, 
potable water, adequate food, health care. Such 
problems affect their enrolment/school attendance 
in government schools in spite of the incentives 
offered. 


It is the massive government school system on 
which the poor still rely and even the costs of 
schooling here are often too much to sustain. The 
system has expanded to include lower socio- 
economic groups but without sufficient funds to 
retain desired levels of facilities and teacher 
strength. In some states the decline has progressed 
to the point of making the system dysfunctional. 
Though the demand for schooling is high it is still 
varied. Considering that the government school 
system provides unrestricted entry to all children, 
whether have-enough or have-little, mediocre or 
meritorious, it is imperative to examine carefully 
whether we need to revitalise rather than just 
abandon such a system. From a practical point 
of view the quality of government schooling will 
also suffer if the more prosperous are encouraged 
to leave the system. At the same time, their exit 
from the system is unlikely to generate a healthy, 
efficiency-enhancing, competition between private 
and government schools. 


- Role of Private Schools in Basic Education 


Enrolment in aided schools has fallen somewhat 
and cost of schooling in aided schools contrary to 
what one would expect is somewhat higher than 
in government schools. However, reliance on 
private aided schools is far higher than reliance on 
PUA schools for the low-income groups. It is also 
a more cost effective sector according to some 
studies. Many state governments however find the 
sector problematic. A sector which needs state 
specific research for effective models if it is to help 
in UEE. 


Private education is also a costly business as both 
macro and microlevel data bring out. Not only are 
incentive schemes not in evidence but fees books 
etc are hugely expensive as the data brings out. 
Even if poor families are game to put one child in 
a private school that child is likely to get far less 
inputs to support his learning than a richer child. 
Also, we need to scrutinise closely whether the 
poor parents’ so-called “willingness” to pay for 
expensive private schooling can be taken, in a 
straightforward way, to be the mark of their ‘ability 
to pay, as many of them have to sacrifice in other 
essential areas of spending. 


Little can be said about the correlation between 


enrolment and privatisation on the macrolevel, if 
one looks at state level figures, but one important 
conclusion drawn by NCAER is that increasing 
privatisation will only increase the already strong 
gender bias in schooling. Another important issue 
is the cross movements between the government 
and private systems, the degree, the reasons, and 
the repercussions of this situation. A third is the 
achievement of those who expend scarce family 
resources to avail of private schooling (at whatever 
cost to their families). Their number will increase 
if the government system is allowed to deteriorate 
further. Presuming that these can afford poor 
quality private schools and cannot afford adequate 
home support, could this lead to frustration and 
non-enrolment as has already happened in 
government schools? 


It is thought private schools have the advantage 
of operational efficiency, lower running costs and 
higher achievement as the data brings out. 
However more research is needed to explore the 
validity of these claims. Even were they true, it is 
not clear how we could use these to marry these 
advantages of the private sector with the more 
egalitarian amplitude of the government school 
system. 
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Appendix 


Probe Survey 


1221 households, 195 government schools and 41 
private schools in 188 villages in the states of Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. 


48 households, 48 government schools and 6 
private schools in 48 villages in Himachal 
Pradesh. 


The villages were a sub-sample of the sample used 
by the NCAER (1994) survey. All schooling 
facilities which have primary classes were 
surveyed. Since the population of the sample 
villages was between 300 and 3000 (lower limits 
were applied for Himachal Pradesh), larger villages 
which are likely to have had more of private 
schools, were not part of the PROBE survey. The 
households surveyed had at least one child in the 
6-12 age group. These households were randomly 
chosen from the surveyed villages. 


Other Micro Studies Covered in the 
Paper 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


N. Krishnaji (1996) 
Households in 6 villages in the Telengana region 
of Andhra Pradesh 


DELHI 


Y. Agarwal (1998) 


Sample of 169 government and private schools/ 
sections in Delhi 


MADHYA PRADESH 


R. Govinda and N.V.Varghese (1992, 1993) 
59 schools in 5 localities in Madhya Pradesh 


RAJASTHAN 


M. Majumdar (1997) 

Households in 3 villages in Jhunjhunu district plus 
5 schools which were catering to children in these 
villages 

G. Nambissan (1996) 

Households in 8 villages in Alwar and Jhadol 
districts plus 28 schools which served the children 
in these villages 


TAMIL NADU 


S. Bashir (1994a) 
113 schools (72 rural, 41 urban) 


M. Duraisamy(1996) 

Households in 10 villages in North Arcot and 
Dharmapuri districts plus 39 schools selected from 
a list of all the schools in the catchment area of 
these villages. 


M. Majumdar (1996) 

Households in 3 villages in Kanyakumari district 
plus 16 schools catering to children in these 
villages. 


UTTAR PRADESH 


J. Dreze and H. Gazdar (1996) 
Schools in 16 villages in 4 districts: : Moradabad, 


Rai Bareli, Pratapgarh, Banda 
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G. Kingdon (1996) 
Households in urban Lucknow 


Јадра! Singh(1995) 
Schools in 3 villages in Meerut district 


R. Srivastava (1996) 
Households in 3 villages in Rampur and Ballia 
districts plus 41 schools which were catering to the 
majority of children in these villages 


A. Pande (1996) 
Households in 27 villages in Nainital and Chamoli 
districts in the Uttarakhand region and all 37 
schools catering to children in the selected villages 


MULTISTATE 


N. Mehrotra (1995) 


6 villages in Allahabad and Pithoragarh districts in 
Uttar Pradesh, 4 in Sirmaur in Himachal Pradesh 
and 4 in Palghat in Kerala. 


Sinha and A. Sinha (1995) 

Households and schools in 5 districts in Bihar 
(Purnia, Nawada, Palamu, Madhubani, Khagaria), 
5 in Madhya Pradesh (Sidhi, Raigarh, Gwalior, 
West Nimar, Jhabua), 2 in Rajasthan (Banswara, 
Rajsamand), and 3 in Uttar Pradesh (Chamoli, 
Tehri, Mirzapur). 
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Thematic Reviews and Case Studies 


Indian Engagement with Adult Education 
and Literacy 
A. Mathew 


Social Mobilization and Total Literacy 
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Anita Dighe 
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India 
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